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Hotes. 


FUNERAL RITES. 

At this time of national mourning and wide- 
spread private bereavement there is a melancholy 
interest in reviewing the various customs and rites 
which nations, civilized and uncivilized, have 
observed in the disposal of their dead. Whether 
we look back to the earliest ages of which we 
have records, to primitive man in the zenith of his 
superstitions, whether we betake ourselves to the 
histories of the sombre and learned Egyptians, or 
the cultured society of Greece and Rome in the 
days of their prosperity, or later still to the ages 
of Christian faith, we find one emotion predomi- 
nating—reverence for the dead, not unmixed with 
fear. It matters not what is the religion held by 





the living—they may or may not believe in im- 
mortality, in a future state of bliss and woe, in 
the resurrection of the body—the dead must be 
attended with due ceremony, lest harm come to 
the minority left on earth. 

It is, of course, essentially a Christian idea that 
has made of death the beginning of life. To most 
barbarous nations there was always the peril 
attaching of a lorg and weary journey before the 
rehabilitated soul could reach the great company 
gone before, and enjoy endless feastings and 
trlumphs. To the Greeks, with their love of light 
and life, death was the terrible doom of losing the 


sight of the sun, and dwelling in the gloom of a 
world too low for the heavens to shine upon. For 
the Egyptians there was, assuredly, no resurrec- 
tion of the body, since they abstracted the vital 
parts in the process of embalming. Nearly all 
heathen and non-Christian nations believed that 
the spirits of the dead would return to trouble the 
earth unless certain ceremonies were performed, 


| and that the peace of the departed rested greatly 


with the living. Many regarded the dead with 
fear and awe, as being possessed of gruesome 
powers, and none ever seems to bave deemed it 
possible that ghosts or returned spirits could have 
other than inimical aims. 

There are four known methods of disposing of 
the dead,—-viz. , exposure, burning, embalming, and 
burial. The first prevailed in the earliest ages, 
and was carried out in various ways. Some savage 
tribes left their dead where they fell, others car- 
ried them into forests to be devoured of wild 
beasts. The terrible “ Towers of Silence” in the 
districts inhabited by the Parsees of India testify 
to the long continuance, in a less repulsive form, 
of this method of dealing with dead bodies. In 
parts of Guinea a corpse was thrown into the sea, 
with the idea of getting quit at the same time of 
the spirit of the dead man. A distinction was 
frequently made between those who died natural 
and those who died violent deaths, as among the 
Latookas of Zanzibar, who buried the former, but 
left those killed in battle to the fangs of beasts of 
prey; while at Dahomey death by lightning sub- 
jected the corpse to be hewn in pieces and eaten 
by the priests. The unspeakably horrible custom 
of eating dead persons was known among a tribe 
of ancient Scythians, and others kept dogs to per- 
form this task. In all these practices we trace 
fear of the dead. As man’s savage instincts were 
modified, precautions were taken to protect the 
bodies. If they were exposed, stones and prickly 
shrubs were piled over them to keep off wild 
beasts. Burial was known in very early times; 
even rude coffins were in use in days when they 
had to be made from the hollowed-out trunk of a 
tree. But the beginning of burial was to cast the 
body into a cave or hole where it could not be 
seen. Even now the Mohammedans do not use 
coffins. The buryirg-place was not always a fixed 


| abode, and its movability is not a sign of a low 


state of civilization. There was a pretty custom, 
testifying to the innocence and purity of child- 
hood, in vogue once among some wild American 
tribes, of burying children by the roadside, in 
order that their souls might enter into those of 
passers-by. Women were always buried by the 
ancient Colchians, and by the Gonds and Bhils of 
India, although the Hindu practice of burning pre- 
vailed in India, and among the Colchians the 
corpses of men were hung upon trees. The recum- 
bent position in burial, which is the only one now 
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known, was among certain peoples exchanged 
sometimes for the sitting posture, and the head 
was variously placed north, south, east, and west. 

We are accustomed to associate cremation with 
the Romans, but it was not until the period of the 
Republic that burning became general. Before 
then burial was customary, and was performed at 
night, though after a time only the poor, who could 
not afford a display, chose the dark hours. The 
Greeks followed both practices. In the case of 
burial the body was anointed, decked with 
flowers, and on the third day after death carried 
in a coffin to the burying-place before sunrise, 
friends always doing the heavy work now under- 
taken by hired men. A sort of defilement attached 
to persons who had taken part in a funeral, as 
among the Jews, and they were required to purify 
themselves before entering a temple again. 
Whether this was enforced partially for sanitary 
reasons is not quite clear. The Roman customs 
were very similar to those of the Greeks. Among 
the Egyptians, if the dead person were accused of 
any crime or wrong-doing, burial was suspended 
for a term, varying in accordance with the degree 
of iniquity. Both Greeks and Egyptians fur- 
nished their dead with money; the one to pay 
Charon’s toll, the other as a certificate of character. 
The Greeks placed the coin in the hand, the 
Egyptians in the mouth. The Russians provided 
& paper passport, to be shown at the gate of 
heaven. 

Primitive man was not satisfied with simply 
burying his dead ; he buried with it a number of 
things which had been used during life, and were 
valued by the deceased man, so strong was the 

an belief in the resurrection of the body. The 
orse warriors, and the chiefs of the Red Indian 
tribes were always laid to rest accompanied by 
their favourite horse and armour, that they might 
make a fitting entrance into Valhalla and the 
happy hunting grounds. The North American 
Indians added food and a pair of moccasins for 
the journey which it was supposed the dead man 
would have to undertake, and even thoughtfully 
provided a piece of deerskin and sewing materials, 
lest the moccasins should wear out before the goal 
was reached. The Gonds, of whom mention has 
been made above, were so particular that they did 
not forget the toothpick. Provision for the dead 
varied with climate ; the Aztecs, for instance, 
utting a water-bottle with the corpse, the Lap- 
ders a flint, steel, and tinder for light on the 
dark road, while the Chippewas took upon them- 
selves the business of lighting the dead man to 
his last home, and kept fires burning for four 
days upon the grave. The Greenlanders, with a 
firm belief in the sagacity of the canine species, 
buried a dog with every child, that the little one 
might be guided safely on its road. Not only was 
provision made in kind, but in money also, and in | 





Madagascar as muchas 11,000 dollars would be 
placed in the tomb of a prince. Some races in 
Asia, Africa, and America buried with a man his 
wife, slaves, and horses, so the Hindu eustom of 
suttee has a parallel among other nations. 

Extraordinary means were resorted to in order 
to prevent the spirit of the dead person returning 
to its former habitation. Not only was this common 
among savage races, but among civilized peoples 
like the Egyptians, who turned the corpse round 
and round, that the dead might not know ia what 
direction he was being carried. The Greenlanders 
thought to circumvent the movements of a ghost 
by carrying the body out of window instead of 
out at the door, the Siamese by making a hole in 
the wail for its exit, and further flung red hot 
stones after it, while the Brandenburgers heaved 
- of water after the coffin. The natives of 

ahomey, with more friendly [feeling towards 
their dead relations, amiably sacrificed a slave 
every now and then to convey news of what was 
going on in the world, and the negroes of Guinea 
would keep the remains of their relatives in chests, 
and talk to them from time to time. 

Mourning feasts, called in the north of England 
arvals or arvils, are of very ancient origin, and 
were in early times for the delectation of the dead, 
rather than the living. It was thought that the 
dead man, if not properly honoured, would wreak 
vengeance on the survivors. The time of mourning 
among the Romans was nine days, the feast being 
held on the ninth day, together with certain 
**faneral games.” The Greeks offered sacrifices 
on the third, ninth, and thirtieth days after the 
death; the thirtieth ending the mourning period, 
and the relatives then reappearing in public. 

A very curious custom existed among the 
Badages of the Nilgherry Hills, which exemplifies 
the world-wide idea of vicarious suffering. This 
was the letting loose of a scape-calf to bear the 
sins of the dead. In our own country a similar 
practice once prevailed, certain persons called 
“sin eaters” being employed among the Welsh. 
There were two ways of performing the function, 
one being to receive a loaf, and eat it over the 
corpse, the other to sit outside the house, eat a 
crust of bread, drink a draught of ale, pocket 
coin (all being supplied by the relatives of the 
dead), and then pronounce full absolution. The 
Protestant creed would not, of course, permit @ 
continuance of such a practice. 

We may congratulate ourselves that we are not 
compelled, like the Russians, to turn and follow 
every funeral we meet, or in these sad days busi- 
ness would soon come to an end. Following 4 
corpse used to be thought to imply a recognition 
of the power of death, and the fact that the living 
would soon be as the dead. The common courtesy 
of removing the hat when a funeral passed was 
attributed by tradition not to respect for the 
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| 
character of the dead or the feelings of the | a The grief that does not speak, 
friends, but as an act of conciliation towards the Whispere the o’erfraught heart and bids it break, 
wicked spirits who were supposed to surround a| Let the show of mourning be moderate, that the 
dead body. Torches were carried to denote that | world may say with trath,— 
the departed souls were walking in light; a candle A due sincerity governed his deeds, 
was placed near the body as an emblem of life, | Georciana Hitz, 
and salt sometimes put in a plate to signify y 
eternity. The ancient Christians carried sprigs of | 


evergreen at funerals as symbols of everlasting | PLACE-NAMES. 

life. Flowers were from time immemorial scat- | (See 7 S, xii, 382.) 

tered in and upon graves. In Glamorganshire ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 
only sweet-scented flowers could be used for the | siete on Mat 

graves of young unmarried persons, the path | poooklands weet 

along which the procession would pass being | Beachfield Little Kendalle 
strewn with aromatic blossoms by youths and | Bellymore Langett 
maidens, all dressed in their best clothes. The bay | Lower Barnfield Longfield — 

and the yew found favour in churchyards in other ne ary A 
parts of the Principality. So late as the eighteenth | (, oat Boyden’s Hill Malt Lene 
century the custom prevailed in the Peak district | Little Boyden’s Hill Lower Millfield 
of hanging garlands of white paper roses over the | Bull Field Upper Millfield 
graves of virgins, accompanied, for some unex- | Carter's Ait New Zealand Field 
plained reason, by a pair of white gloves. Widows ) sag me a 

who had not been married to more than one hus-| @,.ssall Nine Ende Spring 
band were included in these burial honours. But | Great Common Field Okeridge Lane 

it is related that in some parts of Wales the | Little Common Field Little Organ Hall 
feeling against old maids and old bachelors was so | Crosspath Field Firat Field of Parkers 
strong that thistles, nettles, and noxious weeds Tai toe Le sar aa 
would be planted on their graves. In olden times | paver Farm 7 a 

burial grounds were made outside town walls, and Queensberry Lodge) Reddinga 

were regarded with superstitious fears, which the | Darnells, Darnhills, or Reservoir Field 
urban churchyards have not removed. The north _ Derneweils Rushey Piece 


side of the churchyard used to be reserved for the | £4*t Indies Field Sandy Lane 


unbaptized, suicides, excommunicated, and for Peas Went) Ways cee a 
persons executed. Furze Field Setile Spring 

With regard to mourning, we have no record of | Gill's Hill Shepherd's Mead 
it among the Saxons, or, indeed, in any European — 8 — ee now called 
country up to the twelfth century, when black | ¢..’, Place Slys Hill 
was worn in Spain. Some two hundred years! The Grove Stockfield 
after it was adopted in England, and at the close | Handpost Meadow and Summerhouse Lane 
of the fifteenth century it became necessary to| | Field Tomkins 
pass laws restricting the quantity of stuff used for ee oem “—— Ea 
mourning robes, so extravagant had people grown | jyj¢), — Seon Wild. or Weild 
in the display of their grief. The Countess of} Holly Bush Field Windmill Lane 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII., issued an ordi-| Hedge Grove, now called Wood Field 
nance limiting great ladies in their mourning} _ Edge Grove Wood Hall 


apparel. White has commonly been used as | —— (Hutchin- Wood Hall Lane 


mourning, and white stockings were worn for that; /, RRIGENDA.—P. 382, col. 3, dele “ Doles ": for“ Mill 
77 ; 4 ; VORRIGENDA,——-f, JZ, +0, dele 3 dr ° 
purpose up to 17 78, while Henry VIII. wore white field’ read Mil/field lying in Doles ; col. 4, for “ Otter’s 
as mourning for Anne Boleyn ; 2 more appropriate | Pool” read Great Otterspool, Little Otterspool ; p. 383, 
colour, as an old chronicler observed, would have | col. 2, for ‘Crabtree Field ” read Great Crabtree, Little 
been scarlet. Anne herself put on yellow when | Cravtree ; for “ Chesterfield” read Chester's Field, 


Catherine of Aragon died. Elstree. 

Mourning has altered much within the memory | Barham or Boreham Wood Woodcock Hill 
of this generation. It is worn for a shorter period, | Deacon's Hill Furze Hill 
and crape is not so abundant. On the other| The Marians Schopwick House 


hand, complimentary mourning is more common; = = Edgeere. 

than ever. But it is not by trappings of woe Cowslip Pond Field King’s Field 
. _ | Edgwarebury 

that sympathy is best expressed, though sorrow | ; 

is alleviated by expression, as Shakspeare tells} * go called since 1823, from the murder of William 


us,— | Weare by Thurtel!, Hunt, and Probert. 
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Conrigsnpda.—P. 383, cole. 1 and 2, dele “ and in Little 
Stanmore, or Whitchurch, or in ";col. 2, dele “‘ Brockle 
Hill’; col. 3, dele “« Potter’s Meade”; for “* Pennywell ” 
read Further and Hither Penny Walls ; col. 4, for “ The 
Meare” read Further and Hither Meares, 

Little S'ianmore or Whitchurch, 
Further Broad Field Great Warrens 
Hither Broad Field Little Warrens 
Brockley Hill Lower Warrens 
The Ley King Field 
Potter's Mead Further New Field 
Further Shepherd's Fie'd Hither New Field 
Hither Shepherd's Field 

St. Stephens. 


Court Rolls of the manor, dated a.p. 1404. The 
names marked with a dagger may have extant 
representatives in the Hookey Down, Fishmongers 
or Fishtails, Perry Field, Plum Tree Mead, and 
Debden of the Tithe-map :— 





Almond Field 
Black Green Wood 
Borrowaon’s Field 
Birch Wood 
Burrow’s Field 
Burston Broom 
Carters 

Cowley’s Wood 
Cross Field 
Be!lmores 

Broad Field 
Broad Meadow 
Bone Mead 
Briery Wood 
Brogdells 

Cole's Field 

Great Balams 
Little Balams 
Beechtree Field 
Further Coxes 
Nearer Coxes 

Dell Mead 

Flex Mead 

Free Field 
Footpath Fore Field 
Great Furze Field 
Little Furze Field 
Golden Croft 


Hanging Field 
Hogg Grove 
Lilley's Spring 
Hunting Wood 
The Hurst 

How Field Wood 
Long’s Field 
King’s Mead 
Great How Field 
Little How Field 
Hoppet 

Marke Pightle 
Longlands 

Round Wood 

Pease Croft 
Redman’s Field 
Lower Rock Field 
Rush Mead 
Horsepond Field 
Lower Rough Field 
Middle Rough Field 
Further Rough Field 
Slowman’s Field 
Hither Smugs 
Further Smugs 
Street Field 

Well Spriog 





Corricenpum.—P. 383, col. 4, 1. 11, for “ Upper 
Shrawleys” read Further, Hither.and Middle Spraw- 
leys, 

Bushey 
Hercules Lane 
Hercules Ground 
Tyler's Farm 
Water Lane 
Scott's Wood 
Watford, 
Upper Well Field 
Lower Well Field 
Hare Field 
Rush Croft 
Long Spring 
Leggatts 


Bacchus Field 
Bucks Meadow 
Burnt Farm 

Cold Harbour Farm 
Cold Harbour Lane 


Ashen Spring 

Beech Fie!d 

Berry Bushes 

Upper Brangley Field 
Lower Brangley Field 
Gullet Pightle 

Gallet Wood 


Aldenham House. 


As supplementary to other lists recorded in | 
*‘N. & Q.’ I offer the following names culled from 
documents relating to Loughton, co. Essex, in the | 
hope that some of the more obscure ones may ! 
attract the eye of an expert. The group marked | 
A. is taken from a series of thirteenth century | 
charters ; that marked B. from a couple of stray | 


Hewry H. Ginps. 
| 


| ton, Kent, the property of Jordan Sandys, Esq. :— 


A. 

Cintenelonde Leuedaihide 
me La Loshull 

Junnyngeswich Luketunestanefeld 
Edemade Lushull 

Eemade Little Holesdon 
Efelde Mucheleholedon 
Eldefelde +Piryfeld 
+Fishacres +Pluntreucrofte 
Haluebide Pluntrewenefeld 
Holeden, The Redene, La 
Hommannelonde Ryuer Tayle 
Homstratfeld Slapam 
Honelde Smithfeld 
Hyle, The (a brook) Suvenacres 
Hynekesford Bridge Tenacres 
Knyghteslande Thorncroft 
K yntesfelde Warefeld 


Kynttenelonde Whitcroft 


Landmas Wolueslane 
Letesdone 

B 
Comuneslane Purcaccroft 
Coupers Pygues 


+Py rifeld alias Wilmotfeld 
Kee Lane Ende 

Sparwes 

Wilmotfeld 


+Depdenefeld 
Durnayllesgate 
Lenelokeslane 
Moiand (one acre of} 
Pirleswente 

As many again, with but few duplicates, are 
found in a series of later documents ranging over 
a period of a century and a half. Among them 


may be noted :— 

Dogoodstanes Lady Mead 
Famylers Polefield 
Fiexeland in Stuckes Spital Mead 
Gelycroft Swanneshope 


Hither Riding Whitehills 

In Mr. H. H. Gress’s interesting list of place- 
names I note one or two which have, or had, 
their duplicates in our own parish ; to wit, Brook- 
field, Goldings (of a house and of a hill), Haydons, 
Shoulder of Mutton Piece (in the uncleared forest), 
Hide Field, Molland (seven acres of), Chapel 
Field, Bramble Hall, Grove Field, Hookey Down, 
Horse Leaze (cp. Horse Leach), Babbs and Babs 
| Field, Tippendene (cp. Tippendells), Great and 
| Little Hungerdowns, with a few others. 

W. C. W. 

The following names occur in an estate map, 
by Jared Hill, surveyor, Canterbury, 1713, of the 
manor of Bishop’s Enbroke in the parish of Cheri- 





Great Boy Hill 
Daniel's Church 
Stelling 
Bonyers 


Little Eastbinn 

Great Eastbinn Landway 
Ashen Field 

Fostal Field 

Sheat Hill Biggen’s Wood 
Little Boy Hill Castle Hole 


There are other fields with ordinary names, such 
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as Fox’s Barrow, Cow Leeze, Calves’ Pasture, &c. 
I would remark as to Daniel’s Church, it is over a 
mile from any church, and apparently is a field of 
under three acres. Stelling is now part of Shorn- 
cliffe Camp ground; there is a parish of the same 
name several miles away. There is a Biggin’s 





Street at Dover. R. J. Fyxmore. 
Sandgate. 
| 

Denman.—In Foss’s ‘ Judges’ it is stated that | 
the family from which Lord Denman, Chief 
Justice of England, sprang was originally settled 
in Nottinghamshire, sometime at East Retford, 
afterwards at Bevercotes. Col. Chester, in the 
‘Westminster Abbey Registers,’ states that Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury, created a baronet in 1627, 
married Anne Denman, the daughter of Francis 
Denman, rector of West Retford, 1557-1595, by 
Anne Blount, of Eckington, Derby. This Francis 
Denman was son of Nicholas Denman, of West 
Retford, by a daughter, Ann, of Humphrey 
Hercy, of the Grove, Notts. The following will, 
which is to be found in vol. xxxiv. p. 120, of the 
wills at York, may interest any readers of 
‘N. & Q” whose attention has been called to the 
Denman pedigree :— 

“In the name of God, Amen, April the twenty-sixth 
1616. I Ann Kendall widow of the parish of East Ret- 
ford sick in body but of good and perfect memorie 
praise be to God, do ordaine and make this my last 
will and testament in manner and form following : 
First my soul I bequeath into the hands of Jesus Christ 
my only Savioure and Redeemer. My goods to the world 
to be disposed in manner following. I give unto my son 
John Kendall tenn pounds of the thirtie pounds due 
unto me the eaid Anne by the last will and testament of 
William Denman my brother late of London deceased 








and I give him no more of that thirtie pounds because 
that my said son hath a cottage at Collingham left him 
by his father deceased. I give unto my daughter Hanna 
Kendall £20 remainder of that £30 named before. The | 
rest of my goodes I bequeath unto my said children John 
and Hanna to be equally divided betwixt them. My | 
funeral and other debts are charged. And I ordain and 
make my father James Denman sole executor.’ 


The will of William Denman, late of London, 
deceased before 1616, should add a little informa- 
tion to the above. Ww. Cremext Kenpatt, 

Colne, Lancashire. 


Homeve.—In Webster's ‘ Dictionary,’ 1883, we 
have the word “ Humbug, n. (probably from 
‘hum,’ to impose on, deceive, and ‘bug,’ a 
frightful object, bugbear), collog.” My old friend | 
Eiward Nathaniel Lewer, who was all his life | 
connected with the London Stock Exchange, and | 
died on May 7, 1876, aged eighty, told me, in all 
seriousness, that during the Napoleonic wars 80 | 
much false news of politics and army movements 
came through Hamburg, that anything that 
smacked of the incredible was received with the | 
derisive phrase, “That ’s Hamburg,” whence is | 
derived by corruption the word ‘‘humbug.” If 





| tinet for 5/. 10s. 


Bl. 10s. 


the word does not date back beyond the period 
he referred to, it seems a more reasonable deriva- 
tion than the very laboured one we get in 
Webster's ‘ Dictionary.’ Peter Cooper. 


Bett Custom.—Among the interesting objects 
shown at the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition held in 
connexion with the Church Congress at Rbyl in 
October last, there was a bell, dated 1723, 
belonging to the church of Lianfair - Dyffrin- 
Clwyd, Kuthin, of which the catalogue gives the 
following account :— 

“ There is a tradition that up to the beginning of the 
present century this bell was removed from the parish 
chest, placed on the altar step by the churchwardens, 
and taken back after the service. It was not rung, but 
the custom was a quaint survival of pre-Reformation 
times.” 

May I ask if any other instances of such a custom 
are known? R. B. P. 


Wituiam Borkirt (1650-1703), Divine anp 
CommentaTor.—The annexed entry is found in 
the parish register of Hitchin, co. Suffolk :— 

‘ William, son of Miles and Rebecca Burkitt, born the 
20th of July, baptized the 3lst of August, 1650.” 

This note will serve to correct the date of Burkitt's 
birth appearing in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. vii. 
p. 371. His second wife, a daughter of Dr. 
James Hyde, Principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
died Oct. 1, 1698, and was buried at Dedham, co. 
Essex. Burkitt's third wife, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Samuel Cox, of Ealing, co. Middlesex, “‘ Minister 
of the Word of God,” survived him, and raised a 
mural monument to his memory on the south 
side of the chancel of Dedham Church. 

Danie Hirwe.. 
17, Hildrop Crescent, Camden Road. 


CrotuinGc Prices 1x 1707.— 

“ Drugget, Stuff, and Camlet Suits of Cloaths, lin’d 
with Shelloon, for 37. 10s.; with Silk Shagreen or Sat- 
Likewise fine Spanish or Silk Drugget 
Suits, lin'd with Shalloon or Durance, for 4/. 10s. : or 
with Silk Shagreen or Sattinet for 6/. 10s., are still con- 
tinued to be well and fashionably made up by Alex, 
Carter, over against the Bell in Blackmoor Street, near 
Clare Market, where are all sizes of Calico Gowns ready 
made up to be sold, the smallest size at 21+. 6d,, middle 
size at 22s. 6d,, and the largest size at 23s.6d. Likewise 
Stuff Damask Gown, small size at 20s. a piece, large size, 
21s. 6d. N.B.—His Druggets are better than those that 
are commonly used.” —Post Man, No. 1720, January 4-7, 


| 1706/7. 


*“* This is to inform all Gentlemen that they may see 
very good choice of Cloath, and have them fashionably 
made up, lin’d with Shalloon for 4. 10s., and superfine 
Cloath for 5i. 10s, a Suit ; as also Double-breasted C ate 
for 2l.10s. or 3/. Also Drugget Suits, lin'd with Shal- 
loon, for 3¢. 10s.; or with Silk Shagreen or Sattinet for 
By James Harrison, Taylor, on Puddle Dock 
Hill, the corner of Great Carter Lane, Black Fryars, who 
has had the approbation of many Gentlemen for Cutting 
well, and making good work.”—Post Boy, No, 1838, 
February 22-25, 1706/7. 

H. H. S. 
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“Leaps aND sounps.”—Some time ago the 
origin of this phrase was asked for in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
but to the best of my recollection no answer was 
given. The following passage from ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ may prove illustrative, in which Milton 
seems guilty of what rarely occurs in his writings 
—a play upon words :— 

and, in contempt, 
At one slight bound, high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or highest wall, and sheer within 
Lights on his feet. Book iv. ll, 180-3, 

Satan, called in the context the “ arch-felon,” 
“ sat like a cormorant” on the tree of life. I used 
to think this a metaphorical expression, doubting 
whether a web-footed bird like the cormorant 
(Phalocrocorax) could really perch upon a tree. 
In the “ Argument” prefixed to the book it is 
said : “Sits in the shape of a cormorant on the 
tree of life, as highest in the garden, to look about 
him,” and I can remember one being shot which 
had perched on a lofty tree in an inland county, 
near a large lake. Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wuitteatuer.—This word, spelt whittlether, 
is given in Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and 
explained as “a kind of coarse cloth.” The 
following lines are cited for its use :— 

Thy gerdill, made of the whittlether whange, 
Which thow has wore God knawes how longe, 
Is turned nowe to velvet imbrethered strange 
With gould and pearle amenge. 

MS. Lanad., 241. 

This is a curious mistake. Whitleather is the 
skin of a horse, cured and whitened, and used 
for the thongs of whips, hedging gloves, &c. “As 
tough as whitleather ’ is a common Northern ex- 
pression. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Tae Victory.—In the account of the reproduc- 
tion of Nelson’s Victory at the Naval Exhibition 
by Capt. Orde Browne, R.A.,and Mr. H. J. Webb 
(Office of the Engineer), it is stated that the model 
of the Victory now in the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, represents the ship as first launched 
in 1765. Nelson’s Victory, we are told, was the 
second ship of that name, the first having been 
lost, with all hands, in 1744, when carrying 
Admiral Balchen home after successfully relieving 
Sir Charles Hardy, who had been blockaded in 
Lisbon. I have paid very little attention to this 
subject, so that I do not wish to speak positively ; 
but is there not room for a suggestion that there 
was a Victory intermediate between the two ships 
above mentioned ? In the official minute-books of 
the Board of Admiralty, preserved in the Public 
Record Office, I find the following :— 

“ Monday, January 1, 1749-50.—Resolved that the 
Navy Board be directed to cause the Taffarel and Quarter 
Pieces of the Model of the Victory at the Royal Academy 
at Portsmouth to be carved agreeably to the ornaments 
of that Ship.” 





If the model now at Greenwich can be identi- 
fied with the model formerly at Portsmouth it 
would seem to be conclusively proved that there 
was a third Victory, of which no record has been 
preserved. One can hardly imagine that a model 
would be completed five years after the original 
had been destroyed, so that the model referred to 
in the above minute could not represent Admiral 
Balchen’s ship. R. B. P. 


Cuarism.—Some doubt is expressed in part v. 
of the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ p. 388, as to the 
meaning of this word when applied to children in 
post-Reformation times. I think the following 
extracts prove that it was used to describe still- 
born children. On p. 163 of Thoresby’s ‘ Ducatus’ 
are extracts from Adel Registers,and on March 15, 
1691/2, there is an entry of a burial of a still- 
born infant of Joseph and Mary Wilson, of Ecup ; 
and on May 5, 1692, there is another entry of a 
still born ” of John and Grace Risforth, of Cook- 
ridge. Each of these children is described asa 
chrysom in a column headed ‘‘ diseases."’ It may 
be of interest to note that in the same register 
Elizabeth and Jane, children of Richard and 
Katherine Bawdison, were baptized and buried on 
the same day, March 7, 1691/2, and there is no 
reference to chrysom. 

The following extract is from the baptisms in 
the Leeds Parish Church Registers, which are in 
course of publication by the Thoresby Society, 
Leeds :— 

** 1696-7, February 24.—Ann Hainsley, of Kirkgt had 
2 base begotten children borne y* 29 of January, y* one 
a cry: y* other named Ann.” 

The burials for these months contain no reference 
to either of the children. G. D. Lus. 

Leeds. 


Dr. Panczoss.—It may be worth noticing (per- 
haps has been noticed before) that ‘‘ A double S” 
has really been appended toa learned man’s name. 
The ‘Annual Register,’ 1792, p. 432, prints a letter 
from ‘‘ George Chalmers, Esq., F.R. and A.SS.” 
Evidently a sense of the double entendre is not 
absent. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


Rourvs anp THE CuarcoaL Buryer.—Super- 
stitions die hard. I had thought Mr. Freeman 
quite disposed of the old story about the body of 
William II. being conveyed to Winchester by a 
charcoal-burner named Purkis, whose descendants 
are still living in the New Forest. But the fable 
is cropping up again. I have just read in the 
Salisbury Journal a letter from “ Something of an 
Antiquarian,” in which it is stated, on the autho- 
rity of a member of the Purkis family, now living 
at Minstead, near the scene of the king’s death, 
that he had— 

“frequently heard his father relate how his grandfather 
scolded his grandmother for burning the wheels of the 
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cart that bore the body of King Rufus to Winchester ; 
she bad burnt them in his absence on the plea of scarcity 
of fuel.” 

The destruction of the cart-wheels is new to me, 
and you may perhaps like to record it. I am 
afraid the ‘‘ Reign of William Rufus” is still 
unknown in Hampshire. J. A. J. Hovspey. 

Canonbury, N. 
Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
apewers may be addressed to them direct. 


Marino’s Sonnet on THE Sonnet.—Can any 
of your readers tell be where to find this sonnet, 
mentioned by Mr. Samuel Waddington in a note 
to his ‘Sonnets of Europe’? The only Italian 
sonnets on this theme that I can find are Car- 
ducci’s. I have collected very nearly a hundred 
from all quarters, out of which a little book will 
probably be made. If any should kindly wish to 
increase my store by original or selected sonnets 
on the sonnet, it might save trouble if such con- 
tributions were sent to me direct. 

MattHew Rosset. 

55, Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin. 


Suipwrecks.—Can any of your readers tell me 
where an account can be obtained of the loss of 
the “ Transport No. 44, Robert and William,” by 
shipwreck in November, 1795? She was one of a 
large fleet of men-of-war and transports, under 
General Sir Ralph Abercrombie and Admiral Sir 
Hugh Christian, destined for an expedition against 
the French West Indian Islands. Many of the 
vessels were lost, some of them on Portland Beach, 
Dorset. D, D. Crapwics. 

St. Helier's, Jersey. 


AUREGIA AND Xenta.—The following words 
occur in an old deed relating to property in North 
Wales: “ And all that other yearly custom called 
auregia, otherwise a present, happening, coming, 
and growing in Maynan aforesaid, extending to 
the clear yearly value of 3s. 4d.” Can any one say 
what the custom was? In the same deed “ xenia,” 
another custom, is mentioned. This, I suppose, 
was the custom of giving aid to needy strangers ; 
but the use of the word seems curious. E. W 


‘Cuitoe Haroip’: Iantae.—Has Byron, in 
the beautiful stanzas prefixed to ‘Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,’ made a slip with regard to the mean- 


ing of the name Ianthe? He says, or appears to 
say, that it means a lily: “One matchless lily,” 
“Such is thy name.” A note in Messrs. Chambers’s 
on the whole very well annotated edition of the 
poem, 1883, says, “ Ianthe, from Gr. Jon, a lily,” 
thereby confirming Byron’s definition. “lov, accord- 
ing to Liddell and Scott, means a violet, tov 





Acvxoy, (probably) a snowflake or snowdrop. A 
lily in Greek is Aciprov, identical with the Latin 
lilium. See Liddell and Scott, s.v. See also 
Crusius’s ‘ Homeric Lexicon.’ 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Kitmatiock Castte.—Can any Irish reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me if any ruins exist of a castle at 
Kilmallock? There are two ten miles from that 
town, near Lough Gur; but I want to be certain 
whether any are to be found in or near Kilmallock 
itself ; and, if so, where could I find a description 
of them’? There must have been a castle there at 
some period or other, for it was in the very heart 
of the great Desmond Palatinate, which was studded 
with strongholds. J. B. S. 


Manchester. 


“ Pupineis oF Jock AnD Jame.”’—Dunbar men- 
tions these in bis poem ‘To the Merchantis of 
Edinburgh.’ What were they? Was “Jock and 
Jame” the ancient equivalent of “ Tom, Dick, and 
Harry,” and the phrase intended to represent the 
food of the common people as opposed to the 
delicacies of the nobles ? W. E. Witson. 


BarveweE tt: Roper: Curzon.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ say what was the connexion between 
the following parties? John Barnewell, ob. 1787, 
son of Thomas Barnewell and Francis Brinkhurst, 
took the name of Curzon, and left his property to 
Henry Roper, on condition that he took the name 
of Curzon, which he did by royal licence Feb- 
ruary 2, 1788. J APHET. 


Tuomas Vicary.—Can any of your readers give 
me some information about this person, who was, 
I believe, a surgeon temp. Henry VIII.? F. J. 


“DeaTH BY THE WAXEN CLOTH.”—What is the 
meaning of the term “death by the waxen cloth,” 
an Egyptian form of capital punishment ? 

CeLer ET Avpax. 


Lone.—Can any one tell me the force and 
meaning of the werd “lone” in the first line of 
the last stanza in Alfred Austin’s masterly poem 
on the death of the Duke of Clarence that appeared 
in the T'imes ? A.tFrep Garry, D.D. 


Wao 1s “Prince Memyon’s Sister” IN 
Mitton ?—Milton in his ‘ I] Penseroso’ speaks of 
melancholy as 

Oerlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; 

Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

(16—18.) 

It is asked who “ Prince Memnon’s sister” was; 
and as the next line introduces Cassiope, a real 
personage in mythology, it is presumed that there 
must be some correspondingly real personage here 
described as Memnon’s sister. The commentators 
give no help. Dr. Hawkins quotes from Peck a 
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brief note that “ Memnon was an Ethiopian prince, 
who came to help Priam at Troy and was slain by 
Achilles.” But this is not to the point. Is 
* Memnon’s sister ” anything more than a creation 
of the poet’s own imagination? He had described 
melancholy in ‘L’Allegro’ with divers epithets 
to indicate darkness. ‘‘Of blackest midnight 
born ”—“‘ In Stygian cave "—dwelling in ** brood- 
ing darkness ’—“‘ with the night raven ”—“ under 
ebon shades "—“ in dark Cimmerian desert.” And 
without changing her colour he now has to clothe 
her with dignity “in robe of darkest grain” “‘ and 
sable stole,” and therefore would needs represent 
her as being herself dark of hue. “The starr’d 
Ethiop queen” Cassiope was, of course, dark; and, 
as Ovid indicates that Memnon was dark, he must 
have had, or ought to have had, a sister of like 
complexion. In his ‘ Amores’ Ovid writes :— 
Nigri non illa parentem 
Memnonis in roseis sobria vidit equis. ‘ 
(i, 5, 4.) 
And in the ‘ Epistol ex Ponto,’ 
Si dubitem quin his faveas o Maxime, dictis, 
Memnonio cygnos case colore putem. 
(iii, 3, 95, 6.) 

Milton was a great reader of Ovid, and seems 
to have developed out of his own consciousness, 
to suit his requirement, the dark-hued sister of the 
“niger Memnon,” the son of Tithonus and Aurora 
or Eos. W. E. Bockvey. 


Pomretan Sentivet.—Did the myth of the 
Pompeian sentinel arise from the discovery of a 
supposed sentry-box (Dyer's ‘Pompeii,’ ch. xi., 
“Tombs ”), or from some imaginary picture of pen 
or pencil? R. B. B. 


OrtHopoxy Sunpay.—Canon Moyes, in the 
Tablet of Aug. 8, 1891, speaks of the Greek 
Church being in the habit of denouncing certain 
heresies on “‘ Orthodoxy Sunday.” Can any of 
the readers learned in the ritual of the Eastern 
Church tell us when this festival occurs ? 

Ayoyx. | 


Biaeteswape. —Can any one among your 
readers tell me what is the derivation of Biggles- 
wade, a market town in Bedfordshire ? 

Cornvs. 


Saint Monpay.—When was this term first 
applied to the idle workman’s weekly holiday ! 
a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance. | 
James Lackington, the bookseller, in his ‘ Me- 
moirs’ (ed. 1792), states that for several years | 
he assisted his father, who was a shoemaker, in his | 
trade, “and while he was keeping Saint Monday, | 
I was with boys of my own age fighting, cudgel. | 
playing, wrestling,” &c. (Letter III. p. 67). 
J. F. Manserca. 





Liverpool 





Unsorted AmBassaDorR From Spain (1691).— 
In the ‘ Antiquities of St. Peter; or, the Abbey 
Church of Westminster,’ published in 1722, it is 
stated that “‘on Feretons in the Duke af Rich- 
mond’s chapel, and near his tomb, is a coffin covered 
with Red Leather and unburied, which contains 
the corps of Don Pedro de Ronquillo, Conde de 
Granado, &c., Ambassador Extraordinary from 
the King of Spain to King James II. and King 
William IIT. and Queen Mary, who dying in the 
year 1691, his corps was deposited here.” Could 
any of your learned readers say whether this coffin 
has been interred, and where ? W. Lovett. 

Temple Avenue, E.C. 


St. Beryarp’s Sovurp.—Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me information with respect 
to the legend of St. Bernard’s soup? The frugal 
saint was supposed to make his soup with a pebble, 
adding, of course, various other ingredients. What 
is the origin of the legend, and where is it to be 
found? There is a story by A. Karr, ‘ La Soupe 
au Caillou,’ but I do not think that he makes any 
mention of St. Bernard. R. W. H. 


Sir Carpet Luckyy, second Baronet, ancestor 
of the Earl of Verulam.— When did he inherit the 
baronetcy! When did he die? He was born in 
1621, and apparently was alive in 1679. His wife 
Mary, sister of Sir Harbottle Grimston, M. P., died 
on the 18th of March, 1718, aged eighty- six. 

W. D. Pisk. 


PacanismM 1N Britrany.—In Mr. Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope’s ‘A Summer in Brittany’ the 
reader is told “‘ that within a hundred years there 
were within the Isle of Ouessant persons still pro- 
fessing paganism” (vol. i. p. 367). Can any of 
your readers tell me what form this paganism 
took, and where a record of it is to be found ? 

ANON. 


Sxem: Sxemmy.—These words, with plurals 
skems, skemmies, are used in North-East England 
to designate a common variety of pigeon, bearing 
a resemblance to the rock-dove, from which some 
hold that the domestic pigeon is derived. Ido 
not know whether the word is in general use 
amongst pigeon fanciers. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents can say how far its use extends, 
and whether it is connected with the generic name 
for pigeon in any language of Northern Europe. 


| The origin of the word may be interesting on its 


own account ; but it is chiefly because there is a 
slight chance that “ young scamels from the rock,” 
in ‘ The Tempest,’ may mean “‘ young rock-doves” 
that I would like to have some account of it. 


G. J. 


“Eccresia Prepania.”—A document of the 
| reign of Henry VIII. asserts a distinction between 
,@ collegiate church and an “ecclesia compor- 
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tionata sive plebania.” Can any one give me 
another instance of the use of this term, or explain 
the difference insisted upon ? E. Owes. 


Hicuranp Poretry.—Where can I see an Eng- 
lish translation of Alexander Macdonald’s poem 
on the voyage of the Birlin of Clan-Ranald from 
Uist to Carrickfergus! It would appear (Oban 
Times, Oct. 21, 1852) that a Mr. Pattison had 
translated it. W. H. Parrersoy. 

Belfast. 


“Emen HeTAN.”—These words are supposed to 
be used by witches (vide Ainsworth, ‘ Lancashire 
Witches,’ and elsewhere), and seem to be used as 
meaning “‘ Here and there ”—a kind of spell-word 
(cf. Mephistopheles, in ‘ Faust,’ **Seyd hier und 
dort’). Now, “emen eta an” does mean “ here 
and there” in one language—Basque. Was there 
any belief in the Middle Ages that Basque was 
the language of demons !—although the Basques 
have, I believe, a saying that the devil stayed 
among them eight years and failed to master their 
language. In the ‘Faust’ of Berlioz there is a 
chorus in ‘‘ diabolical language,” and the gibberish 
sung looks like an imitation of Basque. The 
isolated character of the tongue, and the awful 
appearance of some of its inflexions—e.g., “ Nit- 
zaizkioketean "—might account for such an idea. 
Can avy student of oddities throw light upon this ? 

EztTakItT. 


OromaspDes anp ArimMANES.—In an essay on 
*Macaulay’s Place in English Literature,’ by the 
late Mr. H. Lancaster, I find the following sen- 
tence: ‘In the political strifes subsequent to 
1688 principles less important have been involved : 
Oromasdes and Arimanes have hardly entered the 
lists.” What is the allusion? Mvs Rvsticvs. 


Heratpic.—The blazon placed on property 
belonging to the Bridge House Estate may be 
described as an annulet ensigned with a cross 
pattée, interlaced with a saltire conjoined in base. 
It is sometimes called the Southwark arms, but 
erroneously, for arms cannot, in truth, be borne 
by any public body which has not received a charter 
of incorporation, with a right to use a common 
seal ; and Southwark was never more than a ward 
of the City. It resembles a merchant’s mark, and 
probably owes its origin to a somewhat similar 
mark, namely, a cross charged with a small saltire, 
which, with the date 1509, was found on a stone 
now in the Guildhall Museum, when part of old 
London Bridge was pulled down in 1758. When 
was the modern mark of the Bridge House Estate 
first used and described as the Southwark arms / 
I cannot find any allusion to it under this title 
before the early part of the eighteenth century. I 
am aware that the arms of the Priory of St. Mary 
Overy have also been called the Southwark arms. 

Paitie Norman. 





Heplics, 
“AN HISTORICAL.” 
(8 S. i. 46.) 

Will Dr. Mcrraradd to bis other favours a little 
farther information? When at school, fifty or more 
years ago, the grammar given me—Linley’s, I think 
—contained a note that in the case of adjectives of 
four syllables beginning in A, with the accent on 
the antepenultimate, the h was always silent—as 
“an heroical action,’ ‘‘an historical account.” 
Was such a rule ever in existence; and, if so, when 
and by whom was it overridden ? With all possible 
respect for authority, I own to finding “a historical 
account ” cacophonous, Urpay. 


Those who go in for “ a historical” are doubtless 
addicted to writing and pronouncing ‘‘an use,” 
“an one,” &c. The A is to them a consonant, and 
u, 0, and e are vowels, absolutely and without 
qualification ; and because an goes before some 
words beginning with these last letters, it must go 
before all. I shall have more to say about this 
presently. Let me tell Dr. Murray that “an 
holy” and ‘an house” are not fair parallels with 
“an historical.” There is nothing but a fancy for 
archaism to allege for ‘‘an holy,” ‘‘an house,” 
“an humble,” &c., though “an house” is not 
more objectionable than ‘‘an hour,” against 
which no one grumbles; for in those vocables the 
h-syllable is accented—is strong enough, that is, 
to bear the aspirate. We say “an historical” not 
from any such affectation of the antique, but in 
order to obviate an orthoepic difficulty. 

Do those who write “a historical” consider that 
h should be sounded in every word to which it is 
prefixed? No; or they would write ‘‘a hour,” 
“a heir.” The smothering of A on these strongly 
accented monosyllables is a mere whim ; but it is 
different with respect to the monosyllabic particles 
he, his, has, &c. These ordinarily occur in positions 
where they bear no accent, ¢.g., “ If’ he has said’ it, 
he will lose’ his crédit.” Any one who utters the 
foregoing phrase in the usual way, as indicated by 
the accents, will be conscious that these unaccented 
particles are sounded, as they must be, without 
aspiration—that is, with A silent. It is silent in 
“historical” for the same reason—the syllable it 
heads is unaccented. To my ear “‘a histérical ” 
and “a herdic” are as cacophonous as “a intén- 
tional” and “a erdsion” or “arctic.” The in- 
convenience of ‘‘a historical” is exemplified by 
the fact that the vulgar drop the first syllable, say- 
ing ‘a storical”; and we should not forget how 
the original historia has become “stéry,” while its 
doublet “ history ” has been kept alive by shifting 
back the accent. Dr. Murray considers “a 
historical ” to be ‘‘ better modern English.” Let 
him show, then, that since the days of his name- 
sake christened Lindley (who tells us that an is 
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to be used before h-words accented on the second 
syllable) nature has so modified our vocal appara- 
tus as to make it easier in 1892 than it was a 
hundred years earlier to aspirate an unaccented 
syllable. 

As to “an use,” “an one,” “an ewe,” the u of 
“use” is precisely the same sound as the com- 
bination you in “ youth,” the o of “one” (often 
written “won” in medieval manuscripts) is the 
same sound as wo in wonder, and ewe is the same 
sound as yew. Two sounds identically the same 
must not be treated as vocal in one case and con- 
sonant in the other. Yet this is done by the | 
mechanical people who judge by the mere “ letter.” 
U begins “urn,” “umpire,” &c., and u begins 
**use”; because we say “an urn” we must say 
“an use.” They are satisfied with the shape of 





the first syllable, and is preceded by the so-called 
indefinite article, Therefore, they argue, we should 
say “an historica],” “an harmonium,” and so on. 
In the Girls’ Own Paper for January 23, p. 271, 
I note this answer to a correspondent: ‘‘ ‘ An har- 
monium’ is the proper way to speak of it.” The 
same section of—may I say phonologists ’—main- 
tain that, upon somewhat similar ground, it is 
right to say “a union,’ &c. If “an union” and 
“an useful,” why not “an yew tree” and “‘an 
youthful’? they ask, scornfully. In stating these 
views (which may turn out to be very unsound) I 
trust that I have not put my head into the pillory. 
I write as an anxious inquirer, and not as a con- 
troversialist. J. F. McRag. 
45, Brookbank Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 


May I suggest that “an historical ” is not on all- 





the letter ; the sound counts for nothing. Inquiry | fours with “an holy ” or “an house,” as the accent 
and thought on such points is too tiresome or too | js on the second syllable of “ historical”? I have 
mean a labour for a host of writers, who manifest | always understood that “‘a history” is right, but 
habitual heedlessness, too, in the construction of | “an historian.” ‘‘ A historian” does not seem 
their sentences. With admirable inconsistency, | euphonious to my ear; nor, on the other hand, 
therefore, they write, side by side, “an use” and | does “an university.” The Americans, I believe, 


“a youth,” “an one” and ‘‘ a wonder,” “‘an ewe” 
and “a yew.” F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


I have hitherto been under the impression that | 
the laws of euphony absolutely governed the use 
of an, and that, while it is correct to say “a 
history,” because the h is fully aspirated, it is equally | 
correct to say “ an historical,” because the A is not 
fully aspirated, and because an is here more! 
euphonious than a. Let any one pronounce the 
words both ways, giving a its proper colloquial 
expression, i. ¢., er, and he will discover that Dr. 
Murray's phrasing is the more difficult of the 
two. This coincides with the rule which I was 
taught in childhood, that an should be used before | 
a word commencing with A when the accent is on 
the second syllable. 

I hope, at any rate, that, for the sake of euphony, 
Dr. Morray’s note may help to lead writers to 
drop the » where it is not required. I constantly 
see “an union,” ‘‘an use,” &c., than which 
nothing can be more uneuphonious. We might 
just as well say “an yew tree,” “an yacht,” &c., 
while to insert it before the aspirated A, when the | 
word is accentuated on the first syllable, is to court 
the very evil it is wished to avoid. 

HotcomBe Incuesy. 


Dr. Murray's disclaimer is disconcerting. 
Many will wish that he could spare the time to 
enter into the question more thoroughly. There 
are those who cure more for the logical—perhaps 
I may say phonological—than for the historical 
question at issue. Some teachers hold that an 
should be used only to avoid hiatus. They tell us 
that hiatus occurs where a word (beginning with 
an aspirate) has its accent thrown forward beyond 


say ‘‘ a historian” and ‘‘ an European. 
CLeRICcUS. 





Toor, Norwica Jews’ Hovse (7 S. xii. 
508). — For a long time past I have been 
endeavouring to find out the meaning of this 
curious word, which represents the name of the 
earliest Jewish synagogue in Norwich, and only 


| lately I consulted a famous scholar, an adept in 


Saxon-English, but met, unfortunately, with but 
partial success. I cannot do better than transcribe 
my notes, written some three years ago, but never 
printed. 

Close to the famous Norwich market, and 
within view of the Church of St. John’s, Madder- 
market, the new Hebrew residents, French in 
origin, erected a handsome structure, which goes 
by the name of Holthor in the local records. The 
position of the synagogue is well known; whence, 
however, it acquired itscurious denomination is still 
a matter of dispute. Some antiquaries, regarding it 
as ancient English, derive the term from Hol, i. ¢., 
hollow, and Thor, a tower, stating that « large 


| hollow tower occupied the space at the corner of 


Dove Lane, now Dove Street, at the edge of the 
market. Others, again, cognizant of the fact that 
the Jew gloried in the possession of balls (they 
had several in Oxford), aver that the term Holthor 
or Holdthor signifies the hall with a tower 
attached. 

It did not occur to any inquirer to consult the 
Hebrew tongue for a solution of the difficulty, and 
yet it is here, and here solely, that we must look 
for aid. It is perfectly well known in the Jewish 
community that every synagogue possesses its 
special Hebrew designation. At the present day 
the United Synagogue in the metropolis, with its 
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numerous branches, is known by the name of the 
“Assembly of Israel” in Hebrew, while the 
leading place of worship of the Sephardic Jews in 
London is called the “ Gate of Heaven.” 

The Jews of Norwich evidently adopted the 
ancient usage, and gave their synagogue a 


Hebrew designation, viz., 77010 278, Hoel-Thora, 
the “‘ Tabernacle of the Law,” which found its 
way into the archives as Hol-Thor, a name inex- 
plicable to Gentiles. History is silent as to the 
exact period of its erection, which must have been 
soon after the Norman Conquest. Nothing is 
known of its size or dimensions, nothing of its 
organization, of its office-bearers, &c. All that is 
clear is that it stood at the corner of Dove Lane 
up to 1240, that it was frequently attacked by the 
mob during its existence, and that it finally suc- 
cumbed to violence and rapine at the date just 
mentioned. A new synagogue was then erected 
in the market-place at the back of the ‘‘ Star 
Inn,” and much more is known of this structure. 

Residents of Norwich frequently pass by the 
extensive emporium of Messrs. Chamberlain & 
Sons, opposite the Guildhall. Their premises now 
occupy the site of the Holthor, and if a tower 
ever existed its position is defined by the name of 
the firm, which stands forth prominently aloft as a 
sky-sign in immense metal letters. 

The synagogue is never mentioned in connexion 
With individuals, except in a single instance (Close 
Roll, 25 Henry III.), where we read of a house 
which belonged to Benedict of the Thor, a Jew of 
Norwich, who was hanged for (alleged) circumci- 
sion of a Christian boy. M. D. Davis. 


Apsatom’s Deatu (7" S. xii. 466).—Is it cer- 
tain that it is an error to believe that Absalom’s 
hair was caught by the branch of a tree? If not, 
may we not continue in the same faith as Josephus, 
and the author of the article on ‘ Absalom’ in Dr. 
W. Smith’s ‘Concise Dictionary of the Bible’? 
The former says, in the voice of L’Estrange 
(book vii. c. 9 

“ Por Fear of being taken alive, he ran away upon the 
flectest Mule he could lay Hands of, as fast as her Heels 
could carry him. But in ber Course, upon the whifling 
of the Air a snagged Bough of a Tree took hold of his 
Hair ; and the Mule running forward from under him 
left him dangling in the Air.” 

The latter writes :-— 

“ Absalom’s forces were totally defeated, and as he 
himeelf was escaping his long bair was entangled in the 
branches of a terebinth, where he was left hanging.” 

Dr. Christopher Wordsworth was of opinion 
that this view of the case was probably correct (see 
his ‘Commentary ’ on 2 Sam. xviii. 9). 

Sr. Switary. 


_ Tre Rep Movse (7* §. xii. 465).—I give a few 
instances of the human soul, or vital spirit, having 
the form of an animal or being in an animal. In 





Rogers’s ‘ Table-Talk’ the story of Lord Howth’s 
rat is told. A rat was the inseparable companion 
of Lord Howth. The rat was killed, and Lord 
Howth immediately died. This story seems to be 
like that of the red mouse, though it is not exactly 
the same. The story of the soul of Aristeas, 
which issued forth in the shape of a raven, corre- 
sponds with that of the red mouse. You published 
recently my note concerning Aristeas, and I may 
add that the story of him is, as I supposed, in 
Pliny’s ‘ Natural History’ (book vii. chap. ili.). 
One of the most general folk-tales is that about a 
soul in the form of ananimal. In a North-German 
story a wizard keeps a girl by force as his wife. He 
betrays the secret that his soul is in a bird which 
is locked up in a church ina desert place, and that 
until the bird is killed he cannot die. The bird 
is killed by the girl’s lover, and the wizard dies. 
In the ‘ Arabian Nights’ there is a like story. In 
the Hungarian story of ‘ Pengo,’ told by Count 
Mailath, the soul is in a beetle, and the beetlo 
inside a stag. E. YARDLEY. 


The following passage from the ‘ Polycronicon’ 
supports Cot. Pripgavx's assertion that the mouse 
represents the spirit 

“ Guntranus kynge of Fraunce went a huntynge in to 
a wode/and his men were dyspercyled hyther and 
thydder on euery eyde. And the kyng waxed wonderly 
slepy / and layed hymselfe too slepe / and slept in ones 
lappe that was moost preuy w' hym. Thenne crept out 
of y* kyngee mouthe a lytel beest / and wolde haue passed 
a lytell lake that there was fast by. The secretary in 
whoos lappe y® kynge slepte sawe that drewe out hie 
sworde / and layed it ouer the lake. And that lytell 
beest passed ther vpon in to that othersyde / and went 
into a caue of an byl! and abode there awhyle / & came 
agayne the same waye vpon the sworde in to y* kynges 
mouthe. After awyle y® kynge awoke / and tolde his 
secretary y' he had mette a wonder eweuen / and tolde 
that be mette that he passed an yren brydge / and fou’de 
grete tresoure in an hylle. Thenne his secretary tolde 
hym what he had seen and done, Thenne they went 
togyder / and dygged there greate tresoure in that caue 
of that bylle.”"—‘ Polycronicon,’ P. de Treveris, 1527, 
f, 193. 
R. R. 

In Germany all the mice quit a house when the 
family living in it is threatened with extinction ; 
but whether the deserters are the souls of its for- 
mer inhabitants, or merely ordinary house-sprites, 
seems doubtful. With regard to this question, and 
other mouse-lore, see E. L. Rochholz, ‘ Drei Gau- 
gottinnen, Walburg, Verena, und Gertrud, als 
deutsche Kirchenheilige,’ p. 177. 

M. G. W. P. 


Cot. Pripeavx will find avast storeof curious in- 
formation on the subject of bis note in Mr. Frazer’s 
‘Golden Bough,’ in the chapter dealing with the 
“Dangers of the Soul.” The idea that the soul 
may assume an external form—whether animal or 
other—is very widespread, and underlies many 
primitive customs. Cc. C. B. 
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Emporpurep (8S. i. 47).—Ido not remember 
having met with any other instance of the use of | 
this term in English armory as applied to a coat | 
having a bordure of the tincture of the field, and 
I do not think one exists. There has always been | 
a suspicion in my mind that the coat of Scrim- | 
geour of Kirkton is solely due to an official 
blunder. There are, however, a sufficient number 
of instances of the bearing in Spanish armory, and 
I have given two examples (the coats of Canizares | 
and Escorna) in the recently published ‘ Treatise 
on Heraldry, British and Foreign,’ vol. i. p. 174. 
A coat of Diaz is Gules, a saltire couped or, 
within a bordure of the first, charged with eight 
aspas (saltires couped) of the second. The Anda- 
lusian Toreros bear Argent, two wolves passant 
in pale sable, within a bordure of the first thereon 
eight aspas gules. A little search among my 
notes would doubtless produce many other 
instances. It may not be inappropriate if I | 
quote another somewhat similar coat, that of 
Juara, Per fess azure and gules, the whole within 
a bordure of the last, thereon eight aspas or. This | 
would be considered an instance of “les armes 
fausses” ; perhaps some would put it among the 
“ armes pour enquérir ” about which so much non- 
sense has been from time to time written. 

Joun Woopwarp. 

Tar.etoy’s Green Horse (7"8. xii. 487).— | 
The celebrated picture of Col. Banaster Tarleton, 
whole length, in a Hussar dress, by Sir Joshua | 
Reynolds, was painted for his mother, but in 1865 
was in the possession of Wynn Ellis, Esq. It was | 
painted in 1782, and engraved by Smith the same 
year. It is thus described in the ‘ Life of Sir 
Joshua,’ by Leslie :— 


“The whole length of Col. Tarleton is among the 
painter's happiest conceptions. A more unbecoming 
dress than that of the colonel’s for a soldier (and it is a 
bold assertion) has never been devised, not even in 
England, and in no picture bas Reynolds ever triumphed 
more completely over materials that would have proved | 
upmanegeable in any other hands. He could not make | 
the colonel stand upright or sit on his horse without | 
looking supremely ridiculous; and he bas therefore chosen | 
for him a half-stooping attitude, in which he appears to | 
be adjusting his sword, By the aid of flags, cannon, the 
heads of horses, hints at other figures, and smoke, he 
has not only compensated as well as could be done for 
the scanty, postboy-like dress of the gallant officer, but | 
he hes placed him in the heat of action, which his 
animated expression would be sufficient to tell us, did 
not the start of a horse, behind him, make us hear the 
roar of artillery.” 


Gainsborough painted a full-length of Col. 
Tarleton with a horse, and Cosway also painted 
him, the latter work being engraved by Townley. 

Coystayce RussEvt. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Col. Tarleton wrote ‘Commentaries on the Cam- 
paign in Carolinas,’ and in January, 1782, sat to 


Sir Joshua Reynolds for a portrait, which ‘‘ Peter 
Pindar ” ludicrously described as that of 

Tarleton pulling on his boot so tight, 
and which is now in the National Gallery. He is 
in the uniform of his famous regiment. Gains- 
borough painted him at the same time, and both 
the pictures were at the Academy in the year in 
question. F. G. S. 


Banaster Tarleton went to America as cornet of 
dragoons, and raised a cavalry force there composed 
mostly of Loyalists or “Tories.” Of this force, 
called the British Legion, he was made com- 
mander, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Tarle- 
ton was brave, active, but ruthless. His Legion was 
very effective on the royal side, but was included 
in Cornwallis’s surrender at Yorktown, Va. He 
is described as “‘ below middle size, stout, strong, 
and heavily built.” On his return to England he 
was made colonel, and in 1817 major-general ; 
also baronet in 1818, and K.C.B. He was elected 
free of expense M.P. for Liverpool, 1790 ; served 
in three Parliaments, acting with the Liberal and 
Reform party. Died January, 1833. In 1798 
be married a natural daughter of the Duke of 
Ancaster. Published a ‘ History of the Campaigns 
of 1780 and 1781 in the Southern Provinces of 
North America,’ 4to., London, 1787. Probably 
the Legion was uniformed in green. F. J. P. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Rerorm (8S, i. 29).—This 
was the title of an Association, formerly, I think, 
in Liverpool, which held a great central meeting 
in Drury Lane Theatre on June 13, 1855. A 
debate in the House of Commons on the 15th and 
16th, on the motion of Mr. Layard, in favour of a 
thorough reform of various departments of State, 
was negatived by 359 to 46 votes. Charles Dickens 
took an earnest and active part inthe Association, 
and I think he made at least one public speech 
at one of the early meetings. A quotation from 
Shakespeare (‘ Merchant of Venice,’ II. ix.) was very 
popular as a motto :-— 

O, that estates, degrees, and offices 

Were not derived corruptly ! and that clear honour 

Were purchased by the merit of the wearer, &c. 

Este. 


The phrase was used by Mr. Disraeli in the 
speech defending his budget of 1852 (December 
16) :— 

“ Talk of Administrative Reform ! Why, if I were, by 
intense labour, to bring forward a scheme which might 
save a million to this country, administrative reform 
would be a party question to-morrow.” 

W. Benwax. 


“For HE’s A JOLLY Goop FeLLow” (7™ S. 
| xii. 489).— The tune to which this song is sung is 
* Marlbrouck,’ which was once a national air in 
France. In ‘ Marlbrouck’ the death and borial 
of Queen Anne’s great captain are burlesqued, and 
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in what some French critics have considered its 
scathing satire the disasters of Blenheim and 
Ramillies are believed to have been avenged. But 
the fact is really the reverse; for if read appreci- 
atively ‘Marlbrouck’ expresses the wide-spread 
terror occasioned by the mere name of Blen- 
heim’s hero, andj the exultation of the French 
when they heard of his death. The “ complainte” 
is supposed to have come from the Walloon 
country, and it was unknown in the French 
capital until fifty years after Marlborough’s death, 
when a Picardy peasant woman, coming up to 
Versailles to nurse the baby Dauphin, brought it 
with her, and sang her little baby charge to sleep 
with the old jingling rhyme. From this ‘ Marl- 
brouck’ became popular in Paris, and ultimately 
it reached these shores. The tune being a catchy 
one, we discarded the French words, and wedded 
it once and for all to our Bacchanalian chant of 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow”; and so a song 
written in savage ridicule of England and one of 
her greatest generals became one of the most 
popular airs to which the latter's countrymen 
pledge jovial cups. T. W. Tempayy. 
Richmond, Surrey. 
Ido not know ef any certified song or chorus 
with this title. I have heard for chorus :— 
It 's a way we have in the Army, 
It 's a way we have in the Navy, 
It’s a way we have in the ‘Varsity (University), 
To drive dull care away, 
With a hip hip burray (ad /:b.). 
w. @. F. &. 
Also for line 4 is substituted “‘ To toast a jolly good 
fellow.””} 


*Rosryson Crusoe’ (7" S, xii. 488),—Campe 
neither wrote nor translated ‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
but he did write an independent work, entitled 
‘Robinson der Jungere,’ in which a lad is cast 
upon a desert island, and saves nothing from the 
wreck, He has to procure food, fire, and clothing 
from such sources as the island furnishes. It is a 
pretty story, in very easy German. When I was 
learning the language I translated it, and offered 
it toJ. W. Parker, the publisher. He immediately 
went to his bookshelves, and took down an 
American translation, which he intended to pub- 
lish in the “Collections in Popular Literature,” 
which I edited. Campe was a bookseller in Ham- 
burg, and wrote a number of books for young 
people, most of which I have seen. 

C. Tomutnsoy. 

Highgate, N. 


Your correspondent’s German friends may be 
well excused for knowing so little about Daniel | 
Defoe; but they evidently cannot know much more 
about one of the most celebrated works of their 
own countryman, Johann Heinrich Cawmpe. | 


published in 1719, just twenty-seven years before 
Campe was born. The title of Campe’s work is 
‘ Robinson der Jungere,’ and it is a totally different 
work from ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ Fr. Norcare. 


I have a copy of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ published 
by J. & J. Cundee, London, but it has not any 
date. I should be glad if some correspondent 
will furnish the date. Each illustration is signed 
** J. & J. Cundee, London.” W. G. F. P. 


Joachim Heinrich Campe, a German educa- 
tionalist, who died in 1818, has written many 
books for the young. One of the most popular of 
his works is ‘ Robinson der Jungere,’ which was 
translated into English in 1855. It is merely 
Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ put into dialogues. 

DNaRGEL. 


JUBILEE, 1751 (7 S. xii. 468).—“* A Jubilee,” 
says the Roman Catholic private prayer-book, 
called ‘ The Garden of the Soul’ (Burns & Oates, 
6d.),— 

“is a Plenary Indulgence occasionally granted by the 
Pope to the whole Church in the most ample manner 
and with the greatest solemnity ”; 

and in the same book, under the heading ‘ In- 
dulgences,’ X. H. will find the prayer about which 
be inquires, His quotation, however, is only one 
paragraph of a long prayer of ten paragraphs, 
covering three pages, and called “ A Prayer forthe 
whole state of Christ’s Church upon earth,” accom- 
panied with the remark, in a foot-note, that “it may 
be said either at the time of the Jubilee or [on] 
any other occasion.” 

That very informing work ‘ A Catholic Diction- 
ary,’ by William E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, 
M.A. (Kegan Paul & Co., 1884), states that— 
“an ordinary Jubilee occurs at Rome every twenty-fifth 
year; lasts from Christmas to Christmas; and isextended, 
in the following year, to the rest of the Church.” 
Consequently the jubilee of 1751 in England 
appears to be the local application of the jubilee 
proclaimed at Rome in 1750. 

Jous W. Bowe, F.S.A. 


‘Granp Macazine or Macazines’ (7 §, 
xii. 227, 316, 456).—As there are a few mis- 
takes, or rather misprints and omissions, in Mr. 
Sutton’s note, I write to correct them. The 
inference from the note is that the copy of this 
interesting journal was found in a country town 
in England, when really it was discovered in a 








room in a cottage, almost full of old newspapers, 


| at Richmond, a country town in the colony of New 


South Wales. The signature to the paragraph 
should also not have been “Sutton,” as it was 
written by the Hon. W. H. Suttor, Member of 
the Legislative Council, and Vice-President of 
the Executive Council of New South Wales. I 
may add that I have carefully read the number 


Defoe died in 1731 ; ‘Robinson Crusoe’ was first | asked about, and find that this really antique 
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publication is framed exactly on the lines of the | and rapidly, soas not to blister the paper. A dry 
modern Review of Reviews. Jxo, W. Creep, | day, without actual sunshine or artificial heat, is 
Sydney, N.S.W. best. But why not replace the worn paper with 

| new, or, better, with cloth ? R. H. Busx. 


Lost Recister Books (7" §. xii. 381, 436; ; 
8 §. i, 31)—Having occasion to refer to the| FR4™M asks for a recipe (I suppose he means 
| method) for polishing the marbled-paper sides of 


account of the parish of Croston, in Lancashire, in | . ‘ 

Baines’s ‘ History of Lancashire’ (Harland’s edition, | og to —. on paper = its =_ 
l. ii. pv 116 by th : * | to friction applied during the process of manufac- 
ee > Sys Cees Sy Sy ee |ture. I never heard of its being polished after 


graph : sas ‘ , 

“ The present registers of this parish commence | binding. a re oe — myself 
March 25, 1728, and are all that can now be consulted | @uch prefer a dull to a polished su ace. 
for legal or statistical purposes, Mr. William Henry Anyprew W. Tver. 


Baldwin, churchwarden in 1827-28, having removed the The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


preceding registers from their legitimate repository.’ | ) y oS. xii : 453: 8S. j 
Have these registers ever been replaced ; or are | Date oF Motto (7® S. xil. 388, 453 ; » Me 
they still missing ? J.P. E. |34)-—If W. E. W. will be good enough to com- 

: | municate with me personally, I shall be glad to 


“To MAKEN VIRTUE OF NECessiTE ” (7 S, xii. | put at his disposal all the information which has 
463).—This proverb is found in Latin centuries | at present been got together regarding the Cavers 
before the time of John of Salisbury, being uzed | banner. J. Batrour Pavt. 
by St. Jerome on at least two occasions :— | Lyon Office, Edinburgh. 

hry ~L Teout.54 6 6 (Mine fac de a ‘Tue Dew at Beitn’ (8 S. i. 28).—I do not 
virtutem.”—‘ Epist.,’ 54, § 6 (Migne, tom. xxii. col. 552). | ae oe : 

_“ Quin potius habeo ada quod facis de necessitate | know of any Scotch seas bearing this title , bat = 
virtutem,”—* Apologia adversus Libros Rufini,’ iii, 2 the song or poem entitled ‘Im-hm,’ by James 
(Migne, tom. xxiii. col. 458). Nicholson (author, inter alia, of ‘Oor Wee Kate’), 

Quintilian’s “ laudem virtutis necessitati damus” | '8 the following verse, which I think is what Mr. 
is perbaps the nearest classical approach to it, and | Boswe.t probably alludes to :— 
may have origimated the more pithy form. Ye ‘ve heard hoo the de’il, as he wauchel'd through Beith 


T overb ass arly into F P Wi a wife in ilk oxter, an’ ane in his teeth, 
he = P ed eariy ist French and When some ane cried oot, “ Will you tak’ mine the 


Italian. Thus we find it in the ‘Roman de la mem ¢” 
tose ’ (I, 14958 sqq7., ed. Michel) :— He wagged bis auld tail while he cockit his horn, 
Lors est-il mors et mal-baillia But only said “ Im-hm,” 
Quant frans estas |i est faillis, — That usefu’ word “Im-hm "— 
S'il ne fait de necessité Wi’ sic a big mouthfu’ he couldna say—A-y-e ! 
Vertu, par grant humilité ; Joxatuan Bovucuier. 
and in Decmesio’s *Decsmesene’ (Teath Duy, Prorosep Society or Armicers (7" S. xii. 


” “toni si come savia fatta della necessita virtii, ie or ae —_ yy 
me oO SS 8 Ces es eee With Mr. Steere I am in thorough accord. 
F. Apams. D. R.’s objection is the crux of the whole matter. 

I grant that there are many people of undeniably 
good family who either cannot afford or obsti- 
Porisuine Sipes or Books (8* §. i, 8).—1. | nately refuse to have their pedigrees recorded in 
White of egg, well whipped, and then left till | the College; and the question is, What are you to 
every particle of froth has subsided. 2. A very | do with them? You cannot place them on the 
thin solution of glue. Either of these, applied with | same level with those whose pedigrees have passed 
a soft camel’s-bair flat brush (the first cold, the | the ordeal of the Heralds’ College. It would not 
second warm, nearly hot) are admirable revivers | be fair to the latter. If the Heralds’ College does 
for the skins used for books, étuis, hand-bags, | not recognize you as an armiger, you are not an 
chairs, &c., but great delicacy is required in the | armiger, and all the grandfather's seals in the 
application to avoid every smallest bubble of froth, | world cannot make you one. I do not see any- 
and it is also essential to allow a considerable | thing unfair in this, since every other title and 
time to elapse (especially in damp weather) before | dignity is given under similar conditions, All the 
even touching “to see if dry.” The same process, | strength and bravery in the world will not make 
in an intensified degree in all respects, may be | me a captain or a colonel unless Her Majesty's 
applied to the marbled paper. In this case the | commission is given me. So with a university 
white of egg may be ‘‘lowered” with advantage | degree. I may speak twenty languages and be 
with a little lukewarm water, and great care must | able to square the circle, but that does not make 
be taken to apply as small a quantity as possible | mea B.A. or a B.D. So, passing your pedigree 
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through the Heralds’ College is the same thing, in 

its way, as taking an Oxford degree or passing | 
through Sandhurst to a commission. The very | 
raison d'étre of the proposed society is to weed out | 
all unproved coats, to separate the tares from the | 
wheat, and to encourage the proper registration of | 
arms and pedigrees. Failing this, the distinction | 
of belonging to the Society of Armigers will indeed 

be small. MeEmvcay. | 


Is A. J. M. certain that his cousins paid seventy 
odd pounds merely for discovering that their arms 
were recorded in the Heralds’ College? The fee 
for a grant of arms may be, perhaps, more than 
this sum; but surely not for a simple search as to 
whether arms are recorded or not. 

I recollect one case of a Yorkshire gentleman 
who wrote to ask if his arms were on record. The 
answer was, “ Yes; in time of Charles IL, with 
one quartering.” The fee for this was but a few 
shillings. My friend then linked himself on to 
his ancestor in time of Charles II., and the College 
allowed him six or seven quarterings. The fee 
for all this was thirty pounds. 

Another case I know of one who desired to 
learn his quarterings and to have a sketch of the 
same. The sketch, with key, giving the name of | 
each quarter, was sent. The fee for this was 
fifteen pounds. The quarterings number a hundred 
and thirty. 

I myself have always experienced the utmost 
courtesy from the heralds of arms, and have re- 
ceived replies to many questions concerning arms, 
registered or not registered, without paying any 
fee at all. Grorce Ancvs. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 





As on a former occasion, I beg permission to | 
suggest the advisability of making direct applica- 
tion to the Heralds’ College on all questions relative 
to the records of that office. One of your corre- 
spondents, while discussing the proposed society 
above mentioned, leads the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
to infer that an inquiry to ascertain if certain arms 
were recorded in the College books had cost 
eeventy odd pounds. Surely your correspondent 
must allude to the fees attending a grant of arms, 
and not a mere inquiry. The fee for a general 
search is two guineas. a ¥. FF, 














_ Bayoner (8 S. i. 9).— Why not look up 
yayonet in the Oxford ‘ Dictionary’? The word is | 
there; and it is rather hard to ignore a book | 
which, with all its faults, is by far the best dic- | 
tionary we possess. I do not agree with the attacks | 
that are made upon it. 

The word meant “a dagger” long before it | 
meant a bayonet. Even the Supplement to my 
own ‘Etymological Dictionary’ gives the usual | 


The O.F. baion is said by Roquefort to have meant 
an arrow or bolt of a crossbow. The earliest trace 
of this that I can find is in Godefroy, who says, 
“Les arquebusiers sont appelés bayonniers dans la 
vielle ‘Chronique de France,’ ch. xiv. citée par 
Delauriére.” We are in great want, not of talk, 
but of early quotations. Watrer W. Sxkear. 


According to Voltaire (‘Siécle de Louis XIV.,’ 
chap. xxix.), the first French regiment which had 
bayonets, and was drilled to fight with them, was 


| the Régiment des Fusiliers, created in 1671. 


Before the reign of Louis XIV. the use of that 
weapon was not totally unknown in the French 


| army, but it was used seldom, and only by a few 


companies. The invention of the bayonet (circa 
1650) is generally ascribed to one Puseygur, a 
native of Bayonne, a town iu the South of France. 
Some will have it that the bayonet is just the 
Malay crease, introduced by Dutch soldiers from 
the East Indies. Lingard may have spoken of a 
bayonet under the year 1453 from analogy, mean- 
ing some kind of pike, or some other sharp weapon, 
tied to the end of a stick. DnarGEL. 


Marivacvx (7 §S. xii. 484).— Mr. Boryiz 
points out that marivaudage bears about as much 
relation to the word euphuism as boycotting does, 
He might have added as ‘ Gloriana’ does to ‘ Le 
Jeu de |’Amour et du Hasard,’ as any one would 
know who has seen the first and read the second. 
As to the real meaning of the word marivaudage, 
I quote M. Louis Moland’s introduction to the 
‘Théitre Choisi de Marivaux,’ published by MM. 
Garnier Fréres :— 

“ Pour exprimer des conceptions d’un ordre particulier, 
Marivaux emploie un style particulier qu'on a beaucoup 
critiqué, et de son temps, et aprés lui, Les Aristarques 
forgérent, pour exprimer sa maniére, un mot gui est 
resté dans la langue: Marivaudage. On a pris long- 
temps ce mot-li en mauvaise part, dit M. J. Janin. On 
disait de tous les gens qui écrivaient avec plus de grace 
que de force, plus de finesse que de fermeté: C'est du 
marivaudage. Mais enfin on s'est apergu que ce style 
était bien difficile 4 imiter; que Marivaux était, 4 tout 
prendre, un écrivain qui avait une physionomie bien 
arrétée, quoique trés mobile; que, pour écrire comme 
lui, il fallait avoir bien de l'ésprit, bien de l’imagination, 
bien de la grace. On a donc rehabilité ce mot-la: le 
marivaudage ; et je ne pense pas qu’il y ait aujourd hui 
beaucoup de gens desprit assez malavieés pour s’en 
facher.” 

Sainte-Beuve, in his ‘Causeries du Lundi,’ has 
two charming essays on Marivaux and marivaudage 
(édition de Garnier, ix. pp. 342-80) to the same 
effect as the above criticism by Jules Janin. 

G. Mityner-Grisson-Cuttvm. 


Perhaps it may be usefal to some readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ to state what the French understand 
by this word. Marivaux lived 1688-1763, and 





quotation from Cotgrave (1611), and refers us toa| was the author of several comedies and novels 
publication named ‘N. & Q.’ (3 S. xii. 287). noted for their métaphysique alambiqué (far-fetched 
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and over-strained subtlety). Bouillet, in his‘ Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Science and Art,’ says :— 

“Ce qui constitue le marivaudage, c’est une recherche 
affectée dans le style, une grande subtilité dans les senti- 
ments, et une grande complication d’intrigues.” 

John Lyly lived 1553-1601, or thereabouts ; 
say a hundred and fifty years before P. Carlet de 
Chamblain de Marivaux. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Sratores or Sratote Fairs (8™ §. i. 48).— 
Consult ‘A Garland for the Year,’ by John Timbs ; 
Brand's ‘ Popular Antiquities’; Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days’; and ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" S. iii. 328, 396 ; iv. 
42,190; 4® S. viii. 473; 5” S. x. 448; xi. 18, 
235. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Focasia (8 §. i. 49).—There is no likelihood 
of an attempt (which would certainly prove futile) 
to hark back to the origin of common words de- 
rived from proper names in order to correct their 
pronunciation. Would your correspondent wish 
the pronunciation of dahlia to be modified out of 
respect for the distinguished Swedish botanist who 
gave his name to the flower? When the fuchsia 
was introducad into this country few people knew 
German. They saw the word in print and gave to 
the letter u the sound it has retained, and which, 
I think, it would be pedantic for any one to alter 
now that it has long become universally accepted. 

Hewry ATIWeLt. 

Barnes. 


The popular pronunciation of this name can 
hardly be accepted as evidence against its German 
origin. The average Englishman shares Mark 
Twain’s opinion that foreigners spell better than 
they pronounce, and is not careful to retain the 
native pronunciation of the foreign words he 
adopts. Compare dahlia, from Dahl. 

Cc. C. B. 

Wetiestey anpd Wester (7" S. xii. 388, 
494).—The passages in ‘N. & Q.’ relating to the 
Wellesley and Wesley ancestry have brought to 
my mind that my copy of Walker’s ‘ Sufferings of 
the Clergy’ (1714) contains the following 
memorandum : ‘‘ The gift of the Rev? M* Tho* 
Westley to W™ Marchant, Aprill, 1724.” Below 
this is written: “The Gift of M* Marchant to 
John Coles.” It would be interesting to know 
what the relationship was between this Thomas 
Westley, the founder of Methodism, and the 
victor at Waterloo. Epwarp Peacock. 


It may interest Mr. Hatta to learn that I 
have in my library a quarto volume of poems 
entitled ‘Senilia,’ published in London in 1742, 
and bearing on its title-page the autographs of 
Garret and Richard Wesley (sic), the father and 
the grandfather of the great Duke of Wellington. 
The book itself is a collection of Latin and Greek 





ms, mostly on sacred subjects, edited by M. 
Mattatre, and dedicated to his old schoolfellow at 
Westminster, Lord Carteret. 

E. Watrorp, M.A 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


TirrepeNe (7 §, xii. 488).—There is a place 
in Roxburghshire called Timpendean. The word 
has a remarkable similarity to the above, and may, 
perhaps, have the same derivation. 

W. E. W. 

Wates: Nicut Covrrsuir (8 §. i. 6).—A 
curious little quarto volume on this subject was 
published about thirty years ago—a thin volume, 
about five inches equare—entitled ‘ Bundling.’ I 
had the only copy I ever saw, and I lent and lost it. 

Este. 


Coot (7"S. xii. 427).—Real bald-headed coot 
are among the wildfowl which visit the lake at 
Knepp Castle, Sussex. R. H. Busx. 


Tae AvtHorsuip or ‘Lives To A SKELETON’ 
(7” §. xii. 481).—More than fifty years ago I 
copied the lines referred to from a provincial news- 
paper. They were there called ‘ Lines found in a 
Case containing a Human Skeleton.’ No author’s 
name was given. The question was asked by me 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I cannot give the date. The 
reply was ‘* by Mrs. Niven,” but any information 
about her I could never gain. 

The lines are so beautiful, it is very strange the 
real author should not have claimed them at first. 
“Gathered together” is an expression that might 
suggest all the poems were not the writing of 
Wrightson. H. E. Witkryson. 

Anerley, 8.E. 


Hceen Miter (7* §. xii. 508).—His visit to 
Daorham and his crude remarks upon various 
matters are recorded in the ‘ First Impressions of 
England.’ Epwarp H. Marsuati, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Meayinc or Quotation Waxtep (7* §. xii. 
428, 494).—I am much obliged to Lavy RusseLt 
for her information, but it does not touch the 
point on which I am in difficulty. I cannot 
understand why Horace Walpole, writing about 
the Shirleys, should say ‘‘ the Washingtons were & 
very frantic race.” Even if it could be shown 
that Lady Ferrars was insane, it would not prove 
that the insanity was in the Washington family. 
She was daughter and heir of Laurence Washing- 
ton, of Garsden, who was only surviving son of Sit 
Laurence, also of Garsden, who was eldest son of 
Laurence Washington, of Maidstone, who was 
second son of Laurence Washington, the grantee 
of Sulgrave. I have the wills of these four 
Laurences, and they seem rational enough. 


think there is no doubt the Washingtons were 
eccentric, and Sir Laurence especially seems to 
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have been a most restless person, with a craze for 
buying lands in various counties and quickly 
selling them again ; but surely Horace Walpole 
must have had something more than eccentricity 
in his mind when, in writing of one family, he 
made so sweeping an assertion about another. 
VERNON. 


Yettow as Movryine (8 §, i. 45).—Dr. 
J. H. Blunt states, in his ‘ History of the Reforma- 
tion,’ i. 195, that yellow was the colour of court 
mourning in France, and that it must be remem- 
bered Anne Boleyn would have worn it at the 
death of Louis XII., when in his queen’s service 
as maid of honour. This does not seem much of 
an apology or explanation, and doubtless the fact 
is that Anne did not wish to put on mourning for 
peor Katherine, wished at the same time to have 
some answer for any one who might notice her 
dress, and adopted French mourning as providing 
such an answer. But there is no sort of need to 
say it was a sign of joy. This, as Com. Enon. says, 
would have been most unfeeling conduct. As a 
High Churchman, I am no friend of Anne Boleyn’s, 
and, to say the truth, I fear she had not much feel- 
ing ; but we must not insult her gratuitously. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


It is stated in a foot-note in Planché’s ‘ British 
Costume’ (1849) that “throughout the MSS. of the 
fifteenth century mourners are represented closely 
enveloped in long black cloaks and cowls” (p. 231). 
No mention is made of apy other colour having 
been used for mourning in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and that black was so used in 
Shakespeare’s day is well known :— 

"Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
That can denote me truly... i. 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
‘Hamlet,’ I. ii. 
J. F. Mansenrcu. 
Liverpool. 


Porr’s ‘ Essay on Man’ (8* §. i. 26).—It is 
stated by William Roscoe, in his ‘ Life of Pope’ 
(1824, vol. i. p. 386), that the first edition of the 
Essay on Man addressed to a Friend,’ Part I., 
Lond: n, printed for J. Welford at the Three 
Flower-de-Luces, behind the Chapter House, 
St. Paul’s (1732), fol , began with the line :— 

Awake my Lzlius, leave all meaner things. 


G. F. R. B. 


R. T. Brows (8 §. i. 29) —The reason this 
very learned man” is so little known is partly 
due to the very limited editions of his three works, 
viz., three copies of one, nine of another, and 
twenty-two of the third, all printed by bimeelf. 
He is one of the very few who have issued unwritten 


books, i.¢., who have printed their works with 
their own hands while composing mentally. His 
works are, therefore, rare literary curiosities. He 
himself was, I am afraid, a fow littératre. His 
initials should be transposed. 
NE QUID NIMIS. 
East Hyde. 


“Key” anp “ Lock ” (7S. xii. 508).—The use 
of ‘‘ to key” in the sense of “to lock” is not con- 
fined to Shetland. Quite recently a Norfolk 
woman, on being asked if she had fastened the 
kitchen door, replied that she had ‘‘ keyed” it. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry, 

Webster says in his ‘Dictionary’: “To key, 
v. t., to fasten or secure firmly ; to fasten with 
keys or wedge-shaped pieces of wood or iron. 
Francis).” Prof. Spiers says in his ‘ English- 
French Dictionary’: ‘* Key, v. act., 1. bander (une 
> Claveter means to put a 

DNARGEL. 





) 


jarche); 2. claveter.’ 
linch-pin to. 


| Sacneverett as A Baptismat Name (8S. 
| i, 26).—Sacheverell Green is the name of a boy 
near here. I do not know whether it is a family 
name or not. C. C. 


In the early part of the last century an attorney 
at Hedon, in Holderness, I believe one of the 
Waterland family, used as his office seal, wherewith 
he sealed the deeds which he prepared, the head 
of Dr. Sacheverell, with his name and degree cir- 
cumscribed. W. C. B. 


Beauties or CataLocuine (7 §,. xii. 485; 
th S, i, 12).—My wife says that when living at 
Vienna in 1861-2-3, &c., with her family, they 
obtained English books from a circulating library, 
in the catalogue of which appeared :— 

Mill on Logic, 

Do, on the Floss. 
And it was a favourite joke to show this entry to 
their friends. H. A. Sr. J. M. 


In the catalogue of a public library in a town 
not one hundred miles from “‘ sweet Teviot’s silver 
tide” Chambers’s well-known book ‘The Domestic 
Annals of Scotland’ appears as ‘The Domestic 
Animals of Scotland’! It is not, however, classed 
under natural history. W. E. W. 


Arc-EN-TERRE (7 §, xii. 508).—I can find no 
English equivalent for the French expression. But 
why not say from analogy a dewbow / If the word 
does not exist in English it must be coined, of 
course, and dewbow seems to me a good honest 
English word, as full of meaning as any other. 

DnaRGEL. 

Curty’s Boox (8 S§S. i. 8). — Kingsley’s 
‘ Heroes,’ almost the most delightful child’s book 
in the language, answers pretty nearly the de- 
scription of the book inquired for. I do not 
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remember “the boy on the tub,” but the 
‘Golden Fleece’ was a prominent item. I have 
delighted numerous young relatives with copies 
of it. R. H. Bosx. 


Is the following the book which Mr. Beazeter 
means? ‘The Heroes ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children,’ by Charles Kingsley, second edi- 
tion, 1859. It contains eight illustrations (not 
coloured), one of which represents Danae, with her 
baby Perseus afloat at sea, not exactly in a 
“tub,” nor yet in a boat, but in an open vessel, 
which Kingsley calls a “‘ great chest." The book 
contains three stories, namely, ‘ Perseus, ‘ The 
Argonauts,’ and ‘ Theseus.’ 

JoxatHan Bovucater. 


Orr (7 S. xii. 429, 517).—To be badly off 
must not be interpreted in accordance with 
Dwyarcev’s subtle analysis. It does not mean to 
be badly away from, i.¢., near to trouble. It 
means that a man is badly remote from means 
that would afford him succour; not that he is 
near trouble, but that he is far away from help. 
Off represents distance from. “ How far off is 
York?” What is the distance from this to 
York? “To be well off” is to be far from evil. 
“To be badly off” is to be far from having 
alequate means of good. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow, 


We have in German students’ slang an exact 
equivalent to the English phrase “ well off,” as 
explained in Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary, viz., fein 
heraus sein, lit. “ to be well out of it.” 

Kuno MeyYer. 


Tae Maypote (7* §, xii. 489).— 

“ The tall young oak is cut down fora Maypole, and 
the frolic fry of the town prevent the rising sun; and 
with joy in their faces, and boughs in their hands, they 
march before it to the place of erection,.""—‘ The Twelve 
Moneths,’ by M. Stevenson, 1651, “ May,” p. 22. 

F,. C. Birxseck Terry. 


It is very unlikely, for several reasons, that may- 
poles would be made of oak. Fir poles would be 
much more suitable, and were, in fact, frequently 
used. It was customary to paint them in stripes 
of various colours. Cc. Cc. B 


Tre Prosapitity or DeEscENDANTS OF 
Kwox (4" S. ii. 277, 542; iii. 445; 7" S. xii. 
121, 252, 373, 476).—I have waited to answer 
Mr. Bain in the hope of being able to give him 
the address of the family of the Mr. James 
Welsh [ referred to; but as yet my attempts to 


|are equally valueless I do not know. 





both connexions on the Anderson side, and the 
names are, therefore, valueless as clues to Welsh. 
Whether the names of the witnesses of the bap- 
tism of John Carlyle’s son Adam, also in 1718, 
In this 
uncertainty I may perhaps be allowed to give 
them. John Carlyle married Isabel Welsh’s 
sister Christian, another daughter of Michael 
Anderson, of Tushielaw, and Margaret Naesmith. 
These witnesses were Mr. Alexander Ferguson, 
of Isle, advocate, who married, I think, a daughter 
of Sir John Dalzell, of Glenae ; Mr. James Bos- 
well, of Auchinleck, advocate, who married Lady 
Elizabeth Brace, daughter of the Earl of Kincar- 
dine; Mr. George Livingstone, under clerk of 
session; James Naesmith, of Earlshangh; and 
Thomas Boswell, writer. VERNON. 


Barret-Orcaxys AND Orcan-Grinpers (7% 
S. xii. 387 ; 8 S. i. 17).—Mr. Charles J. Yellow- 
plush, in his authentic ‘ Memoirs,’ informs us that 
when he was on his way to “ Foring Parts,” in 
1818, among the passengers to Dover by the 
* Reglator Coach” was ‘‘an Italyin, with his 
music-box and munky.” —Ed. 1856, p. 47. 

J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


Mevesina Scuvrenpere (8S. i. 27).—Is she 
not better known as Duchess of Kendal? See 
Lord Stanhope’s ‘History’ and Lady Louisa 
Stuart’s “‘ Introductory Anecdotes” to Lady M. 
Wortley Montagu’s ‘ Letters,’ 

Epwarpv H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


This title was given to Hermengarde, sister of 
General Count Schulemberg, the gallant defender 
of Corfu, and mistress of George I. 

Sr. Crain Bappe.ey. 


‘Historre pes Diastes Mopernes’ (7 S. 
xii. 488 ; 8° S. i. 72),—Watt is in error in attri- 
buting this book to John Adolphus the barrister. 
It was written by his grandfather, who was 
domestic physician to Frederick the Great. 

Epwarp M, Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


‘‘Cuatkinc up ‘No Porery’” (7™ §S, xii. 
301).—A curious instance of the permanence of 
this phrase is furnished in Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
libretto of ‘The Mountebanks,’ produced in 
London on January 4 of the present year, 
Risotto, one of the male characters, singing— 

My bride could write (so gouty she) 
“No Popery! No Popery!” 
On all the walls with all her knuckles, 











get it have proved unsuccessful. I am sorry that 
1 know nothing more about Walter Welsh of 
Loquhariet (so spelt in a deed I have) than that 
the witnesses of the baptism of his son Walter 
in 1718 were John Carlyle, jun., of Lyme Kilns, 
and James Naesmith, of Earlshaugh. 


Atrrep F. Rossrys. 


Far (8 S. i. 48).—This word is obviously 4 
blunder for tar, familiar to all of us in Shakespeare's 
tarre. ‘*The nation holds it no sin to tarre them 
These were | to controversy” (‘ Hamlet,’ II. ii). In ‘King 
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Jobn,’ IV. i., a’man compelling bis dog to fight is 
said to “ tarre him on,” and Halliwell tells us that 
this very expression is still current in Cheshire. 
The word is far older than Shakespeare’s time. In 
the Wycliffite version of Psalm xciv., verse 9 
begins, “As in the terryng to wraththe ” (Vul- 
gate, “ Sicut in irritatione”; A.V. xcv. 8, “As in 
the provocation”). For the etymology see Skeat’s 
‘ Dictionary.’ F, Apams. 


Avtaors oF Quotations WanTeD (7" §, xii. 
469).— 

While patiently waiting for the authorship of the 
lines :— 
On s’éveille, on se léve, on shabille et l'on sort ; 
On rentre, on dine, on soupe, on se couche et l'on dort ! 
we may note their resemblance to some lines of Martial 
in which he describes bow he passes the day in the 
country, vid. Epigramm., lib. iv. 90 :— 

Luce Deos oro, famulos, post arva reviso, 


Inde lego, Phaebumque cio, Musamque lacesso. 

Hinc oleo corpusque frico, mollique palzstra 

Stringo libens, animo gaudens, ac feenore liber. 

Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lavo, cceno, quiesco. 
While the Latin lines are more terse and expressive, 
they indicate a much more cheerful disposition on the 
part of the writer than the French. Is the same senti- 
ment anywhere expressed in English or in any other 
language ! AUSTIN-GOURLAY. 

(7 S. xii, 489), 
O for a booke and a shadie novke, &c, 

Theee lines were inquired after in ‘N.& Q.,’ 3° S. iv. 
288. The query appears to have elicited no reply. Mr. 
Alexander Ireland, in his * Enchiridion,’ ed. 1883, p. 35, 
quotes them under the title of ‘ Old English Song,’ with 
four lines in addition to those given by P. J. A. at the 
first reference. Is it certain that the lines are ancient! 
May they not possibly be a modern antique? Where are 
they first met with JONATHAN BovucuieR 


The lines quoted by G. W. R. occur in Sir Edwin 
Arnold's ‘ Light of Asia,’ near the end of the third book. 
H. P. M. 
Bacon says a pleasing figure is a perpetual letter. 
(Bacon’s ‘Ornamenta Rationalia; or, Elegant Sen- 
tences’). “ Formosa facies] muta commendatio est—a 
beautiful face is a silent commendation” (* Chandos 
Classica,” ‘The Essays of Bacon, with his Moral and 
Historal Works,’ p. 110). Ep. Marsua.t. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
L’Art et Uldée. 

Tue second transformation of Le Livre has been accom- 
plished, and Le Livre Moderne is now, according to pro- 
mise, merged in L’ Art et U'Jdée. From the outset the 
plan excogitated by M, Octave Uzanne has commended 
itself tous. Man bas been described by one who knew 
his theme as 

One foot in sea and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never. 
Falee to bis faiths, his hopes, his loves, he cannot be 
true even to his intellectual recreations, and a “ mania” 
such as would once bave occupied and hallowed a life- 
time is discarded before it bas grown viable. M, Uzanne’s 
notion, in his successive and enchanting periodicals, is 





to keep up to date, and, if possible, in front of it; to 
present to the age its own physiognomy, and gratify the 
last whim and fantasy of the lover of the beautiful, 

Modern literary dilettantiem, the research in all things 
of literature and art of the exquisite, the curious, the 
new—such is the programme of the book of which the 
first number now appears. This opening number over- 
flows with illustrations, and shows how wide isthe range 
ef subjects with which the work is concerned, After a 
sparkling introductory address, written in M. Uzanne’s 
most attractive style, comes an allegorical etching of 
*L’Art et I'Idée,’ by M. Paul Avril, after “ une orchi- 
dienne invention en vitrail’’ of Carloz Schwabe. What 
is the explanation of these strange mystical Byzantine 
figures we dare not undertake to conjecture. Cold, 
passionless, ineffable, immortal, the figures stand, lend- 
ing themeelves to all manner of dream-like suggestion. 
Not much less reticent than ourselves is M, Uzanne in 
dealing with this engraving, which, however, proves 
how much enlarged is the field of illustration now that 
it is no longer confined to the printed book. The poet 
Maurice Bouchor and the Petit Théatre des Marionettes, 
to which he has contributed some dramas, or mysteries, 
of much originality and power, which will shortly see 
the light, is the subject of a paper by M. Amédée Pigeon. 
‘ Les Maguzins Illustres d'Europe et d’Amerique ’ repro- 
duces in miniature the title-pages of English and Ame- 
rican magazines, as the Century, Harper's Monthly, and 
the Exglish Illustrated, to which a high and well- 
deserved character is given. 

M. Bernard H, Gausseron, who remains, as in the 
previous publication, the right-hand man of M. Uzanne, 
writes eruditely on ‘ La Bibliographie a Trois Degrés 
la Critique, la Mention, le Signalement,’ and shows the 
extent to which the analysis and revelation of new 
works of imagination will enter into the scheme of the 
undertaking. Under ‘ Les Idées du Jour et les Behos 
d'Art’ we find a worthy and honouring protest against 
the pestilential and shameful details which have been 
dragged to light concerning the intellectual eclipse of 
Guy de Maupassant. How true of London, as of Paris, 
are these words: “ Malheur 4 qui n'a pas su cacher sa 
vie. Le journalisme d'information est imy itoyable pour 
les gens en vue; il pénctre avec des brutalites cruelles 
la of la porte vient de s entrouver au malheur ou a Ja 
fatalité sous une forme ou sous une autre.” So say we 
all. Yet so base, vulgar, curious in affaira which concern 
us not are we, 80 anxious to debase to our own level what- 
ever is better, purer, higher, worthier than we, that if 
that ‘‘ journalisme d'information” were dead and cast 
out into the wilderness of obscurity and horror we 
should be unhappy, it seems, until we had bribed some 
hungry scribe to supply us afresh with the customary 
meses of garbage. 

This fit of indignation over, we return to the new 
magazine, which we proclaim the brightest and most 
effervescent work in its class yet given to the world. 


Dogma and the Church of England. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
WuHeEN we find an author dedicating a book on the 
Church of England to ex-Professor Momerie as ita best 
representative teacher, and putting forward Bishop 
Colenso as one of the bravest of its prophets, with 
Sidney Smith as the first of ite nineteenth century 
martyrs, we know pretty well what bis standpoint is, It 
is not with dogmatism that Mr. Fitzroy has his contro- 
versy, but with dogma pure and simple. He has no 
objection to any man holding any belief, or disbelief, be 
pleases, if he will only abstain from formulating it for 
the benefit of his fellow men. Having shaken himeelf 
free from most of the old-fashioned orthodoxies of 
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supernatural religion, such as the Trinity, miracles, and 
a ily resurrection, he is anxious to help in divesting 
others of these doctrinal encumbrances. At least if a 
doctrine is retained it must be “ rationalized. However, 
when Mr. Fitzroy launches off with his little paradox, 
“ Christianity is commonly supposed to be a dogmatic 
religion,” we are tempted to hazard one or two on our 
own account,—“ There is a wide-spread impression that 
the British Army cannot dispense altogether with dis- 
cipline,” and ‘‘Most vertebrates find a backbone 
essential to their comfort.” What Mr. Fitzroy really 
wants to do is to champion the thesis, “ Salvation by 
conduct versus salvation by creed,” and to enter his pro- 
test against moral conduct and religious practice being 
held subordinate to dogmatic or speculative belief. 
Righteousness, rather than doctrine, he contends, is the 
essence of Christianity; sin, not error, its natura! foe, 

As a sketch of the Broad Church movement in the 
Church of England the book has decided merits, and the 
copious catena of citations is most interesting. But 
many of the divines whom he cites as typically “ Broad 
in repudiating dogma—notably Hampden, Whately, 
Maurice, and Kingsley—would have stoutly refused to 
pull an oar with him dans cette galére. Altogether, it is 
a book to be kept away from Archdeacon Denison. 


Behar Proverts. Kegan Paul & 
Co.) 
Tur study of proverbs will always have an interest for 
students of human nature, as affording an unimpeachable 
index to the ethical stundard of the people who have 
coined them. To the growing literature of this fascinating 
subject Mr. Christan has made an addition of some im- 
portance in “Triibner’s Oriental Series”; though 
whether he has adopted the best mode of presentation 
we greatly doubt, The proverbs of the Bihari rustic 
have to do chiefly with matters of a rural and agricul- 
tural nature, and are often allusive and recondite in a 
way to puzzle strangers. ‘“‘ An odour of homely village 
life,” as Mr, Christian observes, pervades almost all of 
them ; and it is just thie odour that here too fre quently 
evaporates in the process of translation. Mr. Christian 
makes no attempt to give his renderings that pithy con- 
ciseness which is distinctive of the proverb. On the con- 
trary, he dilutes them down into the baldest newspaper 
English, ¢. g., “ | have grown old in the habit of feasting 
on infants; yet people have the impertinence to say I 
am only a novice in the practice.” Surely this is an 
unnecessary hammering out of the original, ‘ Grown old 
upon babies, yet only balf a witch, quotha!” Many 
of the proverbs betray a shrewd sense of humour; such 
as “A frog with a cold” (¢.¢., likely indeed !), which is 
better than our “toad with side-pockets”; “* What 
Moses writes, God can read,” said of very bad writing ; 
* Believe, it’s a god,—don’t, it's a stone’ (whatever is 
not of faith is sin); “ Neither father nor grandfather, 
but then he has money. Mr. Christian gives an 
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elaborate classifi ation of the proverbs according to their | 


subject-matter, printing them in the native character as 
well as in a transliterated form. 


Letters from a Country House. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Tues letters were originally printed 
Counties Herald, They have now been reissued in a 
book form with, as we imagine, certain additions and 
curtailments. They do not contain much that is new, 
but they are bright «nd pleasant reading. We feel sure 
that many persons will be glad to have them in a col- 
lected form. As was to be anticipated, the several 
papers are of unequal value. ‘Country Churchyards,’ 
*My Bird Friends, and ‘The Time of Harvest’ are 
much better than some of the others, a few of which 
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| seem to have been written when the author was being 
pressed for copy. Here and there we come upon a 
good anecdote, which will not easily pass from the 
memory. For example, a gardener, who seems to have 
been in many respects an interesting character, was 
ordered on one occasion to set up some sticks for the 
purpose of hindering people from making a pathway 
over the turf of a lawn. He did as he was bidden, and 
arranged the sticks in a fanciful pattern, saying that 
he bad done so that his work might look “ more 
Gothic.” Did be know the meaning of the word he 
used? We wonder what the great Theodoric would 
have said could he have heard him. 

Mr. Anderton seems to look forward toa time when 
the use of the scythe will be as much forgotten as that 
of the flail now is. We do not think he need have any 
fear, Steep hillsides and rocky ground cannct be mown 
by any kind of reaper, and at present the scythe is 
required to cut a pathway for the reaper ere it can 
begin its work, The reflections which Mr. Anderton 
makes on the habit of grumbling which is attributed to 
farmers should be pondered over. “I cannot help 
feeling,” he says, ‘‘a twinge of pity for those whose 
living largely depends upon the favourable nature of 
the seasons. A farmer may do just everything he can 
to deserve success. He may see his crops grow luxuri- 
antly, and ripen all ready for the harvest, and just when 
| he is ready to put his sickle to the corn it often happens 
that we are visited with heavy storms that beat down 
the crops, and in an hour or two turn promised 
plenty into disastrous failure.’ The above words are 
strikingly true, as every one must know who lives in 
the country; but the town-dweller cannot be expected to 
realize such things, 





A SERIES of essays and sketches, by Mr, W. A. Clous- 
ton, is in the press, and will be published, in two volumes, 
by Messrs. Morison Brothers, of Glasgow, uniform with 
Mr. Nicholas Dickson's popular little books, ‘ The Elder 
at the Plate’ and ‘ The Kirk Beadle,’ lately produced by 
the same firm. The first volume—which will be issued 
shortly—is to comprise papers on ‘ Literary Coincidences 
and Imitation,’ ‘ A Bookstall Bargain,’ ‘ Ancient Riddles,’ 
and ‘St, Valentine’s Day in the Olden Time.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 
Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Stema (“Sir Coutts Trotter '’).—Why not address one 
of the grandsons, who could readily furnish the informa- 


tion sought? 





Corricenpem.—P. 35, col. 2, 1. 25, for “ Cousina’s ” 
read Conway’s. 
NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
| Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








